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and Twelve 
Traditions 


By a Co-founder of Alcoholics Anonymous 
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This description of the methods and philosophy of the famous Alcoholics Anony- 
mous organization should be of particular value to ministers in counseling work. 
Its twelve steps and twelve traditions provide a striking outline for transforming 
lives. usable by anyone, whether an alcoholic or not. 


A.A.’s sound program makes this an excellent book to which to refer those look- 
ing for a proven path from despair to human dignity. $2.75 


The Minister’s 
Personal Guide 


being a discussion of his habits .... finances .. . . appearance 
.... conduct ....moods....humor.... politics. . . . and be- 
havior . . . on occasions all and sundry 


by WALTER E. SCHUETTE 


“This is the frankest book on the subject that I have seen. The author pulls no 
punches; dodges no issues, no matter how delicate; never misses the mark. THE 
MrInisTerR’s PERSONAL GUIDE is written by a wise and experienced fellow-crafts- 
man in order that ‘the ministry be not blamed.’ ”—Epcar DeWitt Jones $2.95 
Publisher's Note: We guarantee a full refund of the purchase price to all 
who do not find this book of real value. 


How the Church Grows 


By ROY A. BURKHART 


“This small volume is required reading for every professional and lay worker in- 
terested even mildly in the relationship of a local church to its community.”— 
SAMUEL C, KINCHELOE in the Chicago Theological Seminary Register 

“Without exception this is one of the frankest and most sincere presentations of 
the church situation written in this generation.”—WittiaAm L. Leacn in Church 
Management. $2.00 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Here is proof that 
God answers prayer 
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by ARTHUR A. ROUNER 


When a man prays, what actually 
happens in his soul, in the mind 
of God, and in the structure and 
operation of the Universe? This is 
the key question answered by this 
remarkable book. 


In the course of his demonstra- 


tion, the author logically develops 


the analogy between prayer—di- 
rect communication with God— 
and the various means of com- 


munication between men. The evi- 
dence he draws from experience, 
published countless 


hours of research proves that God 


works, and 


does answer prayer. 


Here is the book for the man 


who scoffs at prayer—for the in- 
dividual who longs to pray but 
whose faith trips over intellectual 
hurdles-—and for the believer who 


confidently, and_ is 


prays com- 
forted, guided and uplifted. 
$2.50 


at your local bookstore 
a Revell Publication 
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“MONUMENTAL” 
To the Editor: 
You are doing a monumental 
work with PastoraL PsycHoLocy. | 


been very much impressed with recent i 

They reveal an increasing understa 

the subjects discussed by the autl 

the right direct 

solving the problems which confront 
M. W. BEYER 


Beyer Re-Education 


are progressing in 


Dallas, Texas 


THRILLED WITH MENNINGER 
To the Editor: 

[ am a faithful reader of the 
PASTORAL PsyCHOLOGY and am a mi 
in a small congregation in eastern Cl 
| find many tensions residing in th 
within the church congregation, and 
ed upon to counsel even by outsiders 

In reading the April, 1953, issu 
thrilled with the article by Willian 
ninger on “Tensions in Family Life 
| have permission to mimeograph 
cle and distribute it 
church members? | 


free of charg 

think that it mig 

help to them and perhaps even 

duction to more opportunities tor 
Please let me know as soon as 

I would like to distribute the 


article 
Family Week, May 3-10. 
Rev. Austin Cot 
Lake Shore Christiat 


Euclid, Ohio 


PLEASED WITH BOOK CLUB 


lo the Editor: 

[ have just received my copy of 
ldjusted Personality and am well 
with the Selection. The service 
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® What Protestants should know about Roman Catholics 


® How Protestants differ from Roman Catholics — and why 
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(Continued from page 4) 


organization has been extremely good. Yours 
is the first book club | ever ventured 
to join. Many of my fellow students at 
ton University School of Theology have had 
endless difficulty with other book clubs to 
which they have belonged. | am pleased that 
my experience to date has been smoother. | 


have 


Bos- 


trust I shall enjoy such service in the future. 
Max W 
Sigma Theta Epsilon 
Massachusetts 


SELLERS 


Boston, 


INEZ CAVERT’S ARTICLE 


To the Editor 

In Inez M. Cavert’s article, “Status of 
Women in the Local Church” in the May 
issue of PAstoraAt PsycHo.ocy, she states, 
“In Methodist Churches the president of the 


Woman's 


been, since 


Society of Christian Service has 
1952, steward and a 


omc, a 


ex 
member of the official board.” That is a very 


misleading statement. The President of the 
Woman’s Society for Christian Service has 
always been a member of the official board. 


The 1952 discipline simply designated her a 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


steward, the same being true of heads of 
other disciplinary recognized bodies of the 
church. 

I have been a minister in the Me 
Episcopal Church, later joined 
Methodist Church (since 1916) and 
as I know, there have always beet 
on the official board. In the churcl 
I am at present pastor it is a matter 
mark when there are more men than women 
present. 


thodist 


in the 





Rev. C. L. Moore 
Beulah Park Methodist Church 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania 


LIKES KUNKEL 
To the Editor: 
I am glad that my request for a sul 


Fritz K 





’ \" 


Dividend book (in place of 
What Do } 


didn’t reacl 

time. It is one of the soundest books avail- 

able, in estimation, for the c 

find it helpful, both 

my work with others. I congra 
Dividenc 


u Advise?) 


my 
very 
ul 


having chosen it 


as a 
DoroTHY B 
Monrovia, Californ 




















by HELEN 


Here are 150 
Mite tenet 2 + + 


+ 


to enricn the 






gestion. All 


from the | 


are 


Printed in 


THE MATI 


RE HE 


maturity 





at 


your 


bookstore 


inspiring 
yet to be” 


vividly t 
sible, history, literature, and coniemporary life 


large, clear type fc 


a faithful companion and counselor along the 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 


THE MATURE HEART 


B. EMMONS 


1 el} c 


meditations for 


everyone } 
who seeks increasing spiritual streng 





maturing years. 


Writing out of a firmly based Christian faith and a sensitivity 










to the values of human personality, Mrs. Emmons pot 
vays of living worthily and serving God and mankind 
lay. Each meditation is made up of meaningful Sc 
simple and vigorous comment, and a stimulating pray g 





illustrated by quotation and 


1 easy and enjoyable reading 


{RT is a constant source of encouragem 


way to Christ 


$3.50 
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| The Psychiatric Quarterly 


IN THE ISSUE OF JANUARY 1953 


BONIME, “Some principles of brief psychotherapy”; SVENDSEN, “Fluctuation 


of Danish psychiatric admission rates in World War II: Initial decrease and 
subsequent increase”; SMALL, “Validation of libido theory’; SILVER, 
‘Carbon dioxide therapy”; JENKINS, BEMISS and LORR, “Duration of 
hospitalization, readmission rate and stability of diagnoses in veterans hospital- 
ized with neuropsychiatric diagnoses”; KAHANA, WE ILAND, SNYDER and 
ROSENBAUM, “I he value a early memories in psychotherapy”; NEANDER 
ind ALEXANDER, “A preliminary study on the use of Flaxedil”; GERARD 
and HOUSTON, “Family setting and the social ecology of schizophrenia” : 
CHESS, CLARK and THOMAS. “The importance of “caltucal evaluation in 
psychiatric diagnosis and treatment”; MARGETTS, “The concept of the 
unconscious in the history of medical psychology.” 


Pur Psycmatric QuarTerLy is the official publication of the New 
York State Department of Mental Hygiene. $6.00 a year in U. S. 


and possessions; $6.50 elsewhere. ‘THE STATE Hospirats Press, Utica, 
N. Y. 


A Psychiatric Word Book 


By Ricuarp H. Hurcuines, M. D. 


Revised and Enlarged Seventh Edition, 1943 


(Now in the Sixth Printing) 


This pocket lexicon of terms employed in psychiatry, psycho- 
analysis and allied disciplines sold more than 12,000 copies in pre- 
vious editions. The seventh edition has been thoroughly revised and 
considerably enlarged. ‘The type has been entirely reset, some 150 
new terms have been defined and many others have been revised 
or reworded for greater clarity. 255 pages; gold stamped, ruby, 
waterproof cloth, semi-flexible binding. 


Price $1.50 postpaid lure Stare Hosprrats Press, Utica, N. Y. 


Other Publications by The State Hospitals Press 


OUTLINES FOR PSYCHIATRIC EXAMINATIONS. By 
Nolan D. C. Lewis, M. D., 158 pages, paper, $1.00; cloth, 
$1.50. 1943. 

SYLLABUS OF PSYCHIATRY. By Leland FE. Hinsie, M. D., 
348 pages with index, cloth, $2.50. 1933. 

SOCIAL AND BIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF MEN'TAL DIS 
EASE. By Benjamin Malzberg, Ph.D., 360 pages with index, 


cloth, $2.50. 1940. 
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R YY A. BURKHART is minister of The First Community Church, ‘ 


bus, Ohio. After finishing college he did graduate work at The [ 


of Chicago, receiving his Ph.D. degree in 1936. He received a D.D. degree from 
Otterbein, in 1946, and from McMaster University in 1948. 
He served as principal of a high school for four years, National Director 


of Youth Work for the United Brethren Church and of the International 
Council of Religious Education. He is now a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the International Council of Religious Education, and Chairman of Christi 
Education of the National Council. 


He is the author of How the Church Grows, The Secret 


Secret of Happy Marriage, From Friendship to Marriage, Unde 
Youth, and lt It lM ere Vot SO 


Under Dr. Burkhart’s dynamic leadership, The First Community ‘ 
Columbus, has become one of the most outstanding national and worl 
amples of the tremendous contribution which the church can make t 
of the people of a community. This work has been vividly described Ir 
Burkhart in several articles which we published in our journal ( March, June, 
October, 1950; November, 1951; April, 1952). 

The First Community Church of Columbus was one of the twelve churches 
in the United States which was written up by the “Christian Century” this 
year for its outstanding work 

Dr. Burkhart’s utilization of pastoral psychology in his outstanding rk 
stems from a deep religious orientation as well as a profound persot ite 


experience. \s he tells it 


how anyone could study the life of Jesus and not be interest 


‘| don’t see 
in psychology and in counseling 
‘The great changes that came over people through his ministry to ( 


in his personal and small group contacts. He spoke to the multitudes but those 
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Editorial 


Pastoral Vacations 


HE young seminary graduate en- 

tering his first parish usually finds 
now that his agreement includes one 
month’s vacation. Time 
long ago, when there was no general 
eight-hour day nor five-day week to 
set a precedent for the pastor, and he 
took what he could get. But even the 


was, not so 


minister now receives some _ benefit 
from the results of technology, labor 
unions, social science, resort promo- 


tion, and humanitarianism which have 
made the vacation a new kind of 
American institution. 

What does the young minister do 
with his month? Since no one, to my 
knowledge, has yet made a study of 
pastoral vacations, I can only draw 
upon my own 


According to those, the young pastor 


casual observations. 
seems to be restricted to three types 
of vacation or some combination of the 
three—by his lack of cash, by his hav 
ing (probably) young children, and 
by his possession (certain) of an auto 
mobile (no matter 
First, he and his family visit relatives 


what vintage). 


A variant of this is touring but man- 
aging to tour where there are hostly 
relatives. Second, he stays at home. 
Third, especially for the young minis- 
ter with a reputation for work with 
young people, he goes to camps or con- 
ferences. For a distressing number of 
the clergy, these may continue to be 
the sole alternatives open through their 
working lifetime. 

For a lucky but steadily growing 
(in the last few years) minority, this 
situation changes. They move to larger 
churches something like two 
months’ vacation is the rule. Their in- 
come may make it possible for them to 


where 


tour even where there are no free beds 
or meals. Or they may be able to af- 
ford a summer course, with or with- 
out family attached. Or they may be 
able to rent (or even begin to buy) a 
cottage, cabin, or beach house. Or 
Johnny and Susie may be sent to camp 
for a good part of the period, while 
the parents tour or settle in resort 
country. 


If the minister happens to reach a 
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really large church (no matter where 
it is located), he finds himself with the 
apex of vacation agreements—the as- 
sumption that two and a half or three 
months off in the summer is normal, 
plus short recuperative (1.e., Florida, 
California, or other points equally 
south) holidays following Christmas 
and Easter. He can probably acquire 
a summer cottage big enough to hold 
all the grandchildren (at least in 
shifts). And by the time the Florida 
trips become routine, chances are they 
can be budgeted, for the children will 
be grown and on their own. 

the then, the slow 
ascent to heaven, vacationally speak- 
ing, is a growing mark of prestige, 
success, and, presumably (perhaps not 


For fortunate, 


infallibly ) of service. For those whose 
vacation patterns do not change, per- 
haps any analogy had best be avoided. 

So far our discourse has commented 
on the pastoral vacation only from the 
points of view of time and of geo- 
graphy. We have not yet asked what 
a vacation is for. If we should attempt 
to answer the what-for question in 


the light of the observations noted 
above, the answer would apparently 
be: the vacation is a reward and a 


symbol. If we should demur, and sug- 
gest that the vacation is for creativity 
and recuperation, the actualities of the 
vacation pattern could be cited against 
us. 

To demonstrate, consider some more 
heard 
young pastors complain that they were 
given but one month’s vacation, where- 
as they are not above critical comment 
on salary. If offered a 


observations. I have seldom 


three-months’ 
vacation, I suspect most of them would 
be suspicious of this offer as a possible 
preliminary to their being fired. And, 
anyhow, who would carry the work 
load? At the other extreme, I know 
several genuinely big pastors who vol- 
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untarily limit their salary and perquisi- 
tes; but I have never yet met one whe 
offered to cut down his official vaca- 
tion time (even if he fails to take it 
all) or who volunteered to present his 
summer house to a needy fresh air or 
ganization. Apparently this would be 
like a professor who has himself de- 
ranked to instructor, or like giving up 
a D.D. 

To speak less obliquely, the young 
pastor would feel a bit guilty if he got 
more than a month’s vacation, because 
he has not yet proved that he is suc- 
cessful. The pastor who is no longer 
in doubt about his success accepts his 
vacation without guilt as a matter of 
course. In the minds of both, we might 
the vacation seems to function 
principally as a reward for successful 


Say, 


activity, and as symbol of that success 
So the fellow who does not get much 
vacation is, by definition, not so 
cessful. 
It is 
pastors 
answer t 


suc- 


that 


vacation. 


not some 
get The 
» that depends on what they 
for. If used for creative work 
and genuine recuperation, it can not 
be too much. Friends of Harry E 


son 


my argument 


too much 


use it 


mer 
Fosdick privileged to visit his 
summer cottage on the Maine 
have reported that he can never, by 
any strategem, be lured from his study 
out of his 
thereafter. Most really big ministers I 
have been privileged to know seem t 


coast 


before lunch, nor boat 





have a similar, if not quite so clear-cut, 
ability to use a vacation for genuinel} 
vacational purposes. 

My argument is against certain other 


aspects of the present pattern. If the 
pastor is a Fosdick, the chances are 
that he can acquire a summer cottage, 
and get his month extended, long be- 


n that 


| 


fore he has reached middle age. | 
event, he has time enough to 
how to treat a vacation, before he be- 


learn 
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comes deeply ingrained in bad vacation 
patterns. He learns to look forward to 
vacations not solely or principally as 
“setting away,’ but as a right com- 
bination of needed time for creative 
work and equally necessary time for 
relaxation, recuperation, sports, hob- 
bies, sleep, or whatever it is that ‘“re- 
coups” him. 

On the other hand, what happens 
if he is victim of the one-month-or- 
feel-guilty practice until he is forty or 
older? In that event, he is likely to 
develop a vacation pattern which 
neither recoups him nor gives him op- 
portunity for creative work. If he is 
staying with Aunt Nelly in Keokuk, 
or with his wife’s mother in Oshkosh, 
he has no good place to work, his 
books are at home, he has to take the 
kids swimming’ to give his wife a 
break—and, anyhow, it is all so short 
that what’s the use anyhow. If he gets 
in more than three or four games of 
golf or tennis, or reads more than 
three or four chapters of anything 
which does not promise sermon ma- 
terial, his sense of guilt begins to work. 
If, as, and when he becomes a two- 
month or three-months-plus man, he 
has probably learned (from repeated 
experience) how not to do _ either 
creative work or to recoup while on 
vacation. This is bad for him and for 
his ministry. 

At this point I strongly suspect that 
some of my readers (especially the 
one-month men) will be nodding their 
heads with aggressive affirmation and 
saying to themselves, “He’s got the 
problem; now how is he going to 
solve it ?’’ Let me, therefore, disillusion 
you at once. If I knew the answer, this 
editorial could have been briefer. I 
do, however, have some reflections ; 
but each reader must decide for him- 
self whether they, singly or together, 
may lead in the direction of an answer. 
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My first suggestion is that it is time 
we ministers recognize there is a ‘‘va- 
cation problem” and discuss it among 
ourselves, responsibly but clearly. For 
the most part, it is now undiscussed 
among For consider. The 
one-month man regards the vacation 
as his purely private problem because 
he has not succeeded or his success 
has not been recognized. If he should 
talk about vacation, even his brother 
ministers may think he has an inflated 
On the other side, the three- 
months-plus minister does not discuss 
vacations either. He has arrived, and 
the three months is one of his biggest 
proofs. He has nowhere to move but 
backward, vacationally speaking; and 
since his self-preservation drive is still 
intact, he has nothing to discuss. From 
both sides, therefore, vacations are 
unmentioned or are considered merely 
as personal problems. From both sides 
also, the problem relates apparently to 
rather than to vacations. 
©. E. D., no one seriously discusses a 
“vacation problem.” 


ourselves. 


ego. 


success 


My second suggestion is that we 
may each do something individually 
to get rid of the sense of guilt over 
vacations themselves. If they are used 
for purposes of creative work and 
needed recuperation (probably in 
equal doses), they are as essential to 
our congregation as they are to us. 
We can do something to rid ourselves 
of the uneasy feeling that vacations are 
chiefly a reward for and a symbol of 
success. 

Third, I suggest (with special hesi- 
tation) that vacations should be dis- 
cussed more often in arriving at pas- 
toral contracts. A peculiar factor is 
operative here. In negotiating salary, 
it strikes me that this is ordinarily 
made easier by the fact that the sal- 
aries of most clergy do not exceed 


the average income of members of 
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their congregations. But if vacation 
time is reckoned, however unwitting- 
ly, on a similar basis, then no attention 
is being paid to the peculiar nature of 
the pastor’s work. My guess is that 
the vacational sense of guilt becomes 
most acute for many pastors right at 
this point, and the battle is lost with- 
out being begun. (P. S. If you try 
something like this and get fired, do 
not blame it on me). 

Fourth, | there may be 
profit for most of us in trying to re- 
think the nature of the creative work 
side. of our vacations. There seems to 
be some who really work, but only 
on routine and hence uncreatively. I 
hear also that there are others who lug 
huge tomes with them (and unread 
back numbers of PastoraL PsycHot- 


suggest 


ocy), and are comforted throughout 
their vacation by the fact that these 
are available in the car trunk any 
time they should get around to un- 
loading them. 

But the real enemy of the parson’s 
vacational creative work is not, I sus- 
pect, nearly so much laziness as it is 
addiction to routine, failure to raise 
the intellectual or spiritual sights 
above the level of obvious sermon ma- 
terial. 


Perhaps we could test our- 


selves by answering the following 


questions honestly. Suppose yourself 
to be on vacation, in the middle of 
your a morning, 
parishioner 
suddenly buzzes in on you. Check the 
extent to which you would feel (A) 


“creative work” of 


aud your most waspish 


vindicated or (B) guilty—if you were 
engaged, at that time, in any of the 
following activities : 

1. Actually 


2. Reading a book of clear homi- 


writing a sermon; 


letical import ; 
3. Reading Tolstoy; 
4. Writing an article for PASTORAL 
> 


PsYCHOLOGY on how to get rid 





of waspish parishioners ; 

5. Getting caught up on atomic 
physics, cancer research, or per- 
sonality theory ; 


6. Working on something which, 
by no stretch of any one’s imagi- 
nation, could have direct value in 
sermons. 


Score your own test. If I say more, 
I shall be inviting recrimination! 
Finally, I suggest that some vaca- 
tion planning might be more effective 
if the necessary junction of the two 
purposes—creative work and needed 
recuperation—were kept more firmly 
in mind. Correlative 
might fly a new vacation slogan, Crea- 
tivity and Recuperation, instead of the 
banner which now seems. to wave over 
many 


with this, one 


manses, Automobhilus  vincit 
omnia, Sight-seeing is great stuff. But 
the kids get bored with 
mother becomes tired of 
child care, creative work is a forgotten 
dream, and real recouping is impossi- 


scenef 


mote rized 


ble. Just for a handful of seashore (or 
mountains) he left us! Cars are 
wonderful, if we wag their tails instead 
of vice versa. 

As I read over what I have written 


I feel like Uncle Ned 
cracker barrel. But every one, I hope, 
should be entitled to his Uncle Nedism 


beside the 


once a year. Thinking over the vaca- 
tion problem has proved a good pre- 
liminary to the vacation which 

will probably not have time to take 


this year; and, even if I do take tt, 
it will probably not be overly creative 


or recuperative; and, even if the first 
part of it does prove so, the editor 

PASTORAL PsyCHOLOGY will no doubt 
do his bit by cleverly contrived sug- 
gestions through the mail to the ef 
fect that some one should do some- 
thing about the editorial for next 
February! Happy vacation to vou too! 


—SEWARD HI™TNER 
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The Church Can Help 


The Minister Can and Should 


Aid in the Expression of 


Repressed Feelings 


BY ROY A. BURKHART 
Minister of First Community Church 
Columbus, Ohio 





H' \W OFTEN we have heard peo- 
ple refer to Job as a patient man! 
We measure others and ourselves by 
the patience of Job. But we misjudge 
him. He was quite impatient. He 
cursed the day he was born and he was 
amazingly free to criticize God and His 
management of the universe. In the 
tenth chapter we read that he gave 
voice to his complaints. 

This is what kept him sane. With- 
out a doubt he would have developed 
serious mental and emotional involve- 
ments had he been patient as we glibly 
conclude. He suffered physicaily. He 
underwent the most severe interrup- 
tions but throughout he maintained 
his sanity, his dignity, and to a great 
degree his objectivity. He 
through with his faith for he explained, 
“Even though Thou slayest me yet 
will I trust Thee.” 

There is a lesson in this for us. 
Feelings cannot be bottled up. If so 
they will come out in physical symp- 
toms or, in time, in emotional distur- 


came 


bances or mental breakdown. Feelings 
need free expression and then there 
is a chance for insight and health of 
mind and body. 


The Person with a Fear 


A man I know went through many 
years without physical illness or great 
emotional stress. He married, he and 
his wife raised a family until they 
were through high school, and every- 
thing seemed fine. Then he got a job 
with a firm in which he worked under 
a dominant man who had the habit 
of periodic outbursts. Soon after tak- 
ing this job, he began to develop 
symptoms of a physical nature. He had 
indigestion and frequent gall bladder 
attacks. The doctor summed it up by 
saying, “It’s nerves.”’ 
sis did him no good. 

In time he 


But the diagno- 
developed anxiety. 
There were days when he was unable 
to venture away from the house unless 
his wife went with him. As long as he 
was close to her, he felt good. Away 
from her he was in terrifying distress. 

He changed doctors and each one 
examined him, gave him sedation, and 
then rejected him. They lived off his 
pathology but none of them gave him 
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the chance to ventilate his feelings and 
to understand why he 
frightened and the 
nerves. 


became so 
reason for his 


Finally, his wife took him to his 
minister. She said, “I thought that if 
you would pray for him, he might get 
over his fear.’ Prayer is good in its 
place but a minister can reject a per- 
son by praying with him as a doctor 
sedation. Both have 
their place but they can block rather 
than free feelings. Instead, the minis- 
ter listened to the man. First he had 
nothing to say. The wife talked. She 
even became impatient with the minis- 
ter. Apparently no help was received 
from the first visit. It was agreed that 
the man was to come 


can by giving 


back alone for 
another visit. This he did. He came 
many times. Finally he found the free- 
dom to talk. Graduallly he realized 
that his minister was not shocked at 
his feelings of resentment for his em- 
ployer, nor even shocked that he had 
very bitter criticism of his father who 
had expired in a drunken stupor from 
heart failure when this man was a boy 
of seven. 

The result was that he came to see 
that his 
memory of 


boss recalled to him the 
his father, and in time 
when his boss would jump on him he 
became able to defend himself. 

He has seen the reason for his 
anxiety. He understands the life-time 
feelings he has had for his father. He 
can now go about his work normally 
and it is rare that he has digestive dis- 
orders. 


A Woman with Cancer 


A woman was brought to Colum- 
bus from another city for an operation. 
She had a malignant growth in her 
abdomen. Unfortunately, the operation 
was too late. Surgery could not help 
her. In fact the 


surgeon suggested 


/ une 


that she call her minister. When she 
said she was from another town, he of- 
fered to get a minister from Columbu 

A minister came. When he entered 
her room, she was in a chair. She was 
distraught. The minister introduced 
himself and said that the surgeon h 
requested that he call. There was 
period of 


ad 


silence. Then she - said, 
“Aren't you going to pray with me?” 

“Yes,” said the minister. “Are you 
accustomed to having a minister pray 
with you?” | 

“Yes, I am. I need it now.” 

“You also have talked to a minister, 
haven’t you?” 

“Well, mostly he has talked to me.” 

“Has that helped you?” 

“Usually he made me feel guilty for 
a lot of my feelings.” 

“You had some feelings that you 
felt were not good?” : 

“Yes.” Then she cried freely. After 
a period of silence she said, “I’m so 
mad.” 

“You are mad at someone?” 

“No, not really. I 
God.” 

“Let us pray, and you tell God just 
how you feel.” 


guess it 1s at 


She did just that. She poured out 
her soul. She told God freely about 
her disappointments and hurts. It 
went on for minutes. When she finish- 
ed, the minister prayed, “Thank you, 
Father, for letting her speak so freely 
how she felt. Amen.” 

Then he said, “You would like to 
talk with someone.” 

“Ses.” 

“With me?” 

“No. I'd like to see a woman who 
would understand.” 

The minister arranged for a woman 
with the capacity to listen to see her. 
This woman went to her with a blank 
sheet of paper and a pencil. After a 
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get-acquainted period, this woman 
said to her, “I’ve brought you a sheet 
of paper. Wouldn’t you like to write 
down all the feelings you have, that as 
a Christian you have felt you should 
overcome but never quite could? They 
may be feelings of resentment, frus- 
tration, denied longings, and the like. 
I'll return tomorrow to talk them over 
with you.” 

“I'd like that. I could do it better 
than to talk them right out.” 


HE lay counselor returned to her 

the next day. The sheet was full. 
They talked for three hours—too long, 
yes, but the patient refused to termi- 
nate the session. The interesting thing 
about it was that during those three 
hours, for the first time in days, the 
patient had no pain. 

The counselor returned many times. 
The patient gradually got freedom to 
talk about all these feelings. She rose 
above guilt about them. She wrote 
some letters and made some calls. She 
asked some people to come to her. 

In time she asked the lay counselor 
to arrange a communion service. The 
minister who refused to reject her by 
praying in the beginning was asked 
to come. He hesitated because he was 
not her pastor but in time he respond- 
ed, hoping her minister would under- 
stand. 

She later said that it was the first 
time that communion had meaning for 
her. Soon afterwards the patient began 
to digest food. Since then, however, 
she has risen to the freedom of the 
spirit because the lesion had developed 
beyond the medical and spiritual re- 
sources available to heal it; But she 
was free. She grew into great spiritual 
illumination. 

Many psychiatrists today think that 
cancer may be emotionally induced. 
No one can have the lesions she had in 


her mind and soul without the body 
paying a great price. The cancer might 
have been caused in part by her emo- 
tional problems. It could also have 
been caused by one deep frustration, 
one fundamental denial which she 
never accepted and yet never talked 
about. Only to know the deep causal 
self could lead one to fully know. In 
her delirium she mistook the cancer 
mass for something else, that which 
was the basis of her denial, her heart- 
breaking frustration. 

Yet no one knew this until the lay 
counselor spent hours of listening. Her 
minister, like most ministers, prayed 
with her and preached at her, but she 
was never free to bring out her feel- 
ings. So they came out in a cancer. 


The Man with an Ulcer 


Not only does the church often sup- 
press feelings, but even so does the 
physician. Here is a man who went 
to a doctor for fifteen years for treat- 
ment for an ulcer. The man was hos- 
pitalized an average of once a year. 
The doctors centered on the ulcer, not 
on a more basic cure. 

In a real sense, he suppressed the 
patient. He never gave the patient < 
chance to talk. He did the talking anc 
the treating. He prescribed diet and 
medicine. He gave lectures on relaxa- 
tion and on overcoming worry. But 
he stopped there. 

Finally the patient left that town 
and came to Columbus. He found a 
new doctor. This one was interested 
in a cure, not in exploiting a lesion. 
He listened to the man. At first the 
patient felt lost. He was not accustom- 
ed to talking to a doctor. Neither was 
he used to a doctor who had time, 
who wanted to find the cause. 

In fact, he was impatient. “Why 
don’t you treat me? Give me some 
medicine. I’ve got to go to work.” 











“You would like the ulcer healed 
for good?” 

“Yes.” 

“You have been troubled with it 
for fifteen years? Have you any idea 
of the cause?” 

“IT guess I’m just nervous and high- 
strung.” 

“You are just nervous, or do you 
feel there is a 
ness? 


reason for nervous- 
Can’t you tell if there is a reason?” 

“Yes. [I'll examine you thoroughly.” 

This was done. But the picture was 
perfect, except for the ulcer. 

Then the doctor tried to encourage 
the patient to talk. Gradually he found 
freedom to express himself. He opened 
up. I do not have permission to tell 
the story. But the patient came to the 
source of the trouble. He had never 
been free to tell it to anyone. He 
thought it so wrong, so evil, so unfor- 
giveable. 

Later he came to a small group of 
men in the minister’s church. There he 
told the whole story again. The men 
were very understanding and he be- 
came completely free, and the ulcer 
is now healed. 


hee was not patient, but he was 
ew wise. He gave voice to his com- 
plaints. This is very important. 

Each one of us should be free from 
guilt, from resentments, and from 
frustrations. We should get things out 
in the open. If feelings do not come 
out normally, they will break out into 
physical symptoms or into mental dif- 
ficulties. 

It is wonderful if there is the rela- 
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tion in the family in which the chil- 
dren are free to say what they think 
and how they feel. A family with a 
close feeling, with freedom, is healthy 

The church should not suppress 
feelings. Each of us should grow into 
the positive thought and feelings but 
as long as the negative is there it must 
be expressed, it must come out 

For ministers there are two special 
dangers. One is rejecting the person 
He comes to talk but the minister is in 
a hurry or he doesn’t know any better 
He takes over and talks to the person 
and sends him out with a pat on the 
back. The needy one goes out rejected 

Moreover, the church can exploit 
sin. It can be so concerned with sin 
that it has little time for salvation 
The church can be so busy with the 
troubled people that it has little chance 
to deal with prevention. If the church 
does the right job with a couple before 


they are married, they may find a rela- 
tionship of real weddedness and thus 
miss 90% of the problems of marriage 
If the right job is done with children 
and youth most of the emotional and 
mental disturbances that plague peo 
ple will never arise. The job of pre- 
vention, of the guidance of life, is of 
supreme importance and must not be 
neglected. 

The goal is for the person to be free. 
And our church 
seven keys to the 


believes there are 
Kingdom. The 
master key is prayer. The other keys 
are trust, love, acceptance, dedication, 
forgiveness and healing, or wholeness 


To have these is to be free for healthy 
minds in healthy bodies, the only 
ramparts of peace which the world has 





On Dreaming 


MAN who doesn’t dream is like a man who doesn’t sweat: he stores up a 


= lot of poison.—TRUMAN CAPOTE 
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Pastoral Psychology and Constructive Theology 


The Christian Doctrine of Sin ls a Doctrine 


Of the Relation of Human Desire to 


Human Hope, and Is Buttressed 


By Modern Psychology 


BY SEWARD HILTNER 
Associate Professor of Pastoral Theology, 
Federated Theological Faculty, The 
University of Chicago 





HE PREVIOUS discussions in 
this series have dealt with the re- 
lation of pastoral psychology to pas- 
toral counseling, to pastoral care, and 
to Christian ethics. Like this one, they 
have all contained a central general 
thesis: that our understanding of pas- 
toral psychology contributes to our un- 
derstanding, experience, and practice 
along various lines, and that under- 
standing of our experience or practice 
along these lines deepens, corrects, or 
enriches our pastoral psychology. 
We shall deal here with the relation 
of pastoral psychology to constructive 





This is the final article in the series by 
Seward Hiltner. The three earlier articles 
appeared as follows: “Pastoral Psychology 
and Pastoral Counseling,” November, 1952; 
“Pastoral Psychology and Pastoral Care,” 
December, 1952; “Pastoral Psychology and 
Christian Ethics,” April, 1953. 


theology or Christian doctrine. While 
our general thesis will be similar, the 
method of approach will be different. 
In the other discussions, attention was 
focused on case material in the literal 
sense of that term; and this material 
was used to suggest general principle at 
the same time general principle was 
drawn upon to elucidate the material. 
A similar procedure is possible in re- 
lation to constructive theology. But for 
several reasons, chiefly what | want to 
try to make clear in brief space, a dif- 
ferent method will be followed here. 


The Methodology 

Some time ago I began, metaphori- 
cally speaking, to place myself at the 
point of each of several Christian doc- 
trines. I then tried to ask myself what, 
from the point of view of, let us say, 
the Christian doctrine of sin, could be 
found in the whole gamut of the scien- 
tific contribution to the understanding 
of personality which was relevant to 
the doctrine of sin. To be sure, I could 
not find this under the word “sin” in 
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a scientist’s index. But when I asked 
the question from within the general 
Christian conception of sin’s meaning, 
I began to find some data in unexpect- 
ed places. The data rapidly grew into 
limited generalizations, that is, into 
probable truths which the scientific evi- 
dence seemed to suggest if not com- 
pletely prove. These limited generali- 
zations, when put together, in turn 
seemed to me to illuminate our under- 
standing of the doctrine in question. 
It is some of these limited generaliza- 
tions which I want to present here. 
The generalizations are limited from 
the point of view of the Christian doc- 
trine under consideration. No one of 
them, nor all of them together, deals 
with the whole of the Christian doc- 
trine. This pastoral psychological ap- 
proach to theology makes no claim to 
being either exclusive or complete. But 
it is, in my view, one avenue toward 
theological understanding. One does 
not have to marry the girl because he 
has bought her an ice-cream soda. At 
the same time, the kind of light which 
this procedure may shed con- 
structive theology may be very much 
deeper than the ice-cream soda might 


suggest. 


upon 


In considering how to set forth this 
approach in brief space, I have rejected 
the idea of taking selected propositions 
under different doctrines and explain- 
ing them, since this would give a 
hodge-podge appearance. I have de- 
cided, instead, to take those proposi- 
tions relevant to a single Christian doc- 
trine (or to part of it), and set them 
forth. I have chosen the Christian 
doctrine of sin for this purpose. Any 
other major or minor doctrine of con- 
structive theology would seem to me to 
lend itself equally well to this method. 

I shall first state each proposition in 


abstract 


more or less formal and 
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terms; then after explaining what it 
means, if necessary, shall indicate the 
kind of scientific evidence upon which 
I believe such a generalization to be 
justified if not proved. Where neces- 
sary, I shall then suggest explicitly 
why the generalization seems signifi- 
cant for our understanding of the 
Christian doctrine of sin. 


Proposition 1 


Man has a tendency to become fixed 
in any mode or pattern of response 
which once proved useful, even though 
it may no longer be relevant to his 
present actual situation. 
have 
perhaps, 


This phenomenon is what | 
called, a bit whimsically 
“dated emotions.’ Its importance lies 
in this: that even the most perverse or 
bizarre bit of behavior, at the point of 
its onset, represented an attempt or an 
intention, however unsuccessful in out- 
come, to meet a demand or a challenge 
and therefore had some kind or degree 
of utility when it began; but that this 
experience we have of it, as the best 
device available to protect us at the 
time, makes us loath to relinquish it 
even when we have wholly forgotten 
its origin, and when the current situa- 
tion contains nothing to demand such 
a response from us. It is the fact of 
momentum in psychological patterns 
In broadest terms, it is habit 
really means. 

Suppose that a child develops a pat- 
tern in which he must be, in his social 
relationships, the boss, or else he will 
take his marbles and go home. Persist- 
ing into adult life, such a pattern can 
make him an isolated, inwardly with- 
drawing, unhappy person even though 
he may outwardly be successful and a 
great leader. But if in adult life he be- 
comes conscious of his detachment and 
merely castigates himself for being 


what 
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“immature,” no benefit results, because 
he has failed to see that in the actual 
situation of his childhood he 
threatened, in some way or other, to 
such an extent that defensive 
pattern was necessary to prevent his 
engulfment. The original intention— 
necessary, and therefore positive in in- 
tent. The original protective value— 
fair. The eventual result—detachment 
and isolation, despite external success. 

Such patterns can not be sin in any 
sense which makes sin a conscious de- 
cisive act at the time the pattern be- 
gins. Nor can they be sin in any sense 
in which it is wrongly assumed that 
one could at any time decide to cast 
them off. But they could lead to an un- 
derstanding of sin in the sense of 
whatever prevents from taking 
the action that would recognize their 
true nature as a step toward getting 
out of their power, i.e., anything which 
prevents our seeing how they actually 
bind us, their original positive intent, 
their original compromise value, and 
their present irrelevance. 


was 


some 


one 


Proposition 2 


Man has a tendency toward pride 
in his recognition of his creativeness 
without concomitant recognition of 
what makes his creativeness possible 
and which therefore puts limits on that 
creativeness. 

This point is surprisingly similar to 
the one preceding. In that, a “dated 
emotion” represents a pattern of nec- 
essary defense projected into the fu- 
ture beyond its actual usefulness. In 
this one there is the same tendency to 
project, but what is projected is from 
genuine positive achievement rather 
than from defensive strategy. One 
makes the inward discovery of crea- 
tiveness, let us say, to make the illus- 
tration simple, in an ability to paint 


and draw. This is not only a matter of 
drawing better than the other children. 
There is a genuine sense of inner re- 
lease, of achievement, of legitimate 
grasping of the world, in the act of 
painting or drawing. The creativeness 
is not (as in “dated emotions’) a 
cover-up for something else, made nec- 
essary by the situation. It is genuine. 
But if the sense of achievement and 
power is then projected onto things in 
general, one may easily conclude 
either that he can go on indefinitely 
making his creations more and more 
perfect or that he can or must be 
similarly creative all the time about 
everything. Since both these things ig- 
nore limits, he may find himself having 
to deny the limits in order to paint at 
all; and yet at the same time his denial 
of the limits tends to rob him of the 
legitimate satisfaction with which he 
began. 

The previous point dealt with the 
perpetuation of patterns. This one 
deals with the tendency to generalize 
on patterns, even those of non-defen- 
sive origin. If the generalizing process 
is not understood, it tends to lead 
either toward a perfectionism or a cyn- 
icism (both forms of pride), or to a 


reaction which distorts even actual 
achievement. 
In effective psychotherapy, such 


hitherto hidden meanings are gradually 
disclosed. When.it becomes less neces- 
sary to maintain an illusion or facades 
of one kind or another, one may be- 
come still more deeply rewarded by his 
own creativity and yet less proud of it 
in any sense which merely asserts its 
uniqueness, or which is compelled to 
deny that it has roots which far trans- 
cend his conscious action. 

As point one asserts that it is not 
enough to do a necessary thing, point 
two indicates that it is not enough to 
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do a good thing—if it is projected and 
generalized on without the perspective 
of its whole context. But to protect the 
value we have experienced, this is just 
what we all tend to do. 


Proposition 3 

Man has a tendency toward deper- 
sonalization of himself—as in sensuali- 
ty (denial of his full dimension as a 
total spiritual being and preoccupation 
with its biological aspect), in spiritism 
(the same denial, but preoccupation 
with the non-material), or in loveless- 
ness (denial, in any one of many ways, 
of the mutual nature of love and love- 
capacity). 

Personality and the person emerge 
through an interactive process. They 
are not things which are wholly given 
in advance of the process. So viewed, 
depersonalization is not mere defection 
from something once received or at- 
tained, but a thwarting of the process 
in the process. To depersonalize one- 
self is to resist progressive develop- 
ment as a human being. Such resist- 
ance may take many kinds of forms, 
of which three major ones are noted in 
the proposition. All of them result in 
depersonalization. 

The evidence is abundant concerning 
this proposition. Psychoanalysis, for 
example, after first seeing that many 
difficulties not overtly sexual in char- 
acter had underlying sexual meaning, 
later saw that many overtly sexual 
matters had underlying meaning of a 
deeper or more comprehensive kind. 
Thus sexual promiscuity might be, not 
the sign of strong sex interest, but the 
frantic attempt to allay one’s anxiety 
about his general impotence as a per- 
son. So with spiritism and lovelessness. 

This proposition differs from the 
first in that here the short and long- 
term effect is in a certain direction, 


June 


depersonalization, while in the first 
proposition the emphasis is upon the 
temporary utility of patterns of re 
sponse. It differs from the second in 
that it pushes one downward, or apart, 
while pride pushes one outward beyond 
his proper bounds. Both pride and de- 
personalization are effects rather than 
causes; they represent the ill effects 
of over-expanding or over-contracting 
the process of human development. 


Proposition 4 


Man has a tendency toward sloth— 
shown either in the failure to take re- 
flective effort about his life, or in the 
taking of compulsive effort about the 
same (the two forms being psychologi- 
cal brothers). 

To look at man from the point of 
view of sloth is to take the perspective 
of energy upon his failings. According 
to this viewpoint, neither basic laziness 
nor basic compulsive activity are to be 
understood as given factors of inborn 
temperament. Real laziness is learned, 
and means the failure to take such re- 
flective effort about one’s life that ap- 
propriate action to live it follows. So 
really compulsive activity is learned, 
and represents the same kind of fail- 
ure; but in this case the rapid move- 
ment makes reflection impossible, while 
in laziness it is the absence of expend- 
ed energy. In_ psychotherapy both 
laziness and compulsive activity have 
been resolved, with the clear result that 
the energy output approaches an opti- 
mum, rather than a 
maximum. 


minimum of 


To see man’s tendencies in terms of 
pride is to see him from the point of 
view of limits which he does not rec- 
ognize. To view his trends toward de- 
personalization is to see him from the 
point of view of his unnecessary stric- 
tures upon himself. To view his trends 
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toward sloth is to see him from the 
point of view of his failure in produc- 
tivity. These are not so much three 
forms of something as they are three 
perspectives upon something. To be 
sure, they are not without significance 
as diagnostic labels—some people can 
be better understood by one perspec- 
tive than by the others. But they are 
mainly ways of looking at man, his 
self-frustrations and _ self-defeats. 

It would seem to require little expli- 
cit comment to suggest that pride, de- 
personalization, and sloth are each sig- 
nificant perspectives upon something— 
and then to call that something man’s 
sin within the intention of Christian 
faith. For sin, as that which cuts man 
off from God, also, according to the 
Christian cuts him off from 
following God’s will, i.e., from his own 
fulfillment as a child of God. Thus our 
trinity of pride, depersonalization, and 
sloth are ways of our viewing those 
tendencies in man which cut him off 
from self-fulfillment, mutual  fulfill- 
ment with his fellows, and following 
the will of God. They are basic per- 
spectives because I can not see how one 
can be assimilated wholly within the 
others. Sloth is most frequently neg- 
lected in other perspectives on sin. ] 
believe this is due to its pervasiveness 
in our society so that it is taken for 
granted, and not to any lack of our 
experience with it. Sensuality seems to 
me too narrow a category as a major 
perspective ; for I see the same mecha- 
nism operating in spiritism and love- 
lessness as in sensuality. I can hardly 


view, 


assert these as the three perspectives. 
But the data seem to suggest these 
three views as fundamental and de- 
fensible, and in many ways more com- 
prehensive than the two Niebuhr cate- 
gories of pride and sensuality. Those 
categories are both from the same per- 
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spective—what we do in the face of 
limitations; in pride we deny them, in 
sensuality we give in to them. For my 
part, a single perspective seems inade- 
quate to get a grasp on the whole 
Christian view of sin. 


Proposition 5 


Man has a tendency to identify his 
will or intention with some partial as- 
pect or trend of his selfhood and not 
with the whole; in all such imstances 
the true will (of the whole person) ts 
therefore partially in bondage. 

The root insight here is Freud’s con- 
cept of repression. We—our Ego—do 
not merely forget; we forget purpose- 
ly, i.e., we keep out of contact with our 
concept of ourselves anything which 
might force a change in it. As a result, 
our self-concept is always less than our 
actual experience; and our unassimi- 
lated segmental experience holds us in 
a chain. The maintenance of the self- 
concept demands not only the contin- 
uation of the repression, but the con- 
tinued denial to ourselves that any 
bondage exists. So the denial of 
bondage becomes in itself the tightest 
bond. 





As Jung made clear, it is not just 
something “lower”? which can be re- 
pressed and thus bind us; it may as 
well be something “higher.” The in- 
sight now most widely accepted is that 
any content may be repressed, the se- 
lection being made on what threatens 
the self-concept. Aesthetic and religi- 
ous feelings, no less than those of sex 
and hatred, may be so repressed; and 
may bring equal bondage. Thus our 
self-concept is always less than our 
whole selves; and that of ourselves 
which is energetically omitted from our 
self-concept puts us in bondage—for 
the maintenance of the self-concept de- 
mands that we consider it free. This 
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compulsive striving for freedom, with- 
out recognition of limitation or bond- 
age, produces a “bondage of the will,” 
i. e., a bondage which feeds on the 
denial of its existence as bondage. 


From where does this tendency 
come? Theologically speaking, the 


question is: Is this tendeney an inevit- 
able and necessary result of human 
finitude and contingency (the Greek 
idea), or is man as creator and initia- 
tor responsible for it (as Christianity 
has always said, though in varying de- 
gree)? The evidence 
would seem to require, in answer to the 
question put in this way, that it is both, 
but that neither nor both together give 
quite an accurate picture of the real 
situation. We can clarify by an illustra- 
tion. Suppose a youngster reared by 
harsh, negligent, and unloving parents 
in a slum district. If he becomes delin- 
quent, it is clear to us that he—as an 
independent agent—is vastly less “‘re- 
sponsible” for his condition, in the 
sense of being to blame for it, than is 
the society of parents and slums in 
which he was reared. On the other 
hand, he is “responsible” in the sense 
that, unless he can take a new look and 
then move in a new direction, as an 
initiator and creator, nothing that any 
one else can do will really help him. 
Retrospectively, he may be to blame 


psychological 


in only a very small sense; prospec- 
tively, he is responsible because no one 
else can be responsible for him. 

The value which Christianity has 
chiefly sought to guard is the last 
point; but in doing so, it has not al- 
ways appreciated at its full worth the 
value which the Greeks view tried to 
safeguard, that the boy as an inde- 
pendent agent had the cards stacked 
against him. It is an artificial abstrac- 
tion to assume that any one forges all 
his own bonds, or that they are all 
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forged for him by others, by fate. But 
prospectively, what he has access to 
for purpose of change is those bonds 
he has forged himself; and distinguish- 
ing these from the bonds forged by 
fate is an essential preliminary to his 
assumption of true responsibility. Any- 
thing which blurs the 
forges new bonds; and so does any- 
thing which treats the distinction cate- 
gorically. It is a human tendency to do 
either or both of these things. Beyond 
some further remarks which might be 
made about the trend to psychic mo- 
mentum or psychic economy, I doubt 
that we can reduce the tendency to any 
other level and still make our explana- 
tion sufficiently broad and general 


distinction 


Proposition 6 

The evil within man comes from 
five sources: first, from the necessities 
of cultural and social 
second, from the incomplete develop- 
ment of true human rationality; third 
from ignorance of the true nature of 
human good; fourth, from reluctance 
to relinquish once useful but now out- 
worn psychological good; and fifth, 
from the depth of the will’s bondage. 
This proposition considers all the 
self-defeating tendencies and develop- 
ments in man from the standpoint of 
the factors which lead to their origin 
and growth. It is retrospective. The 
chief point is that all the factors must 
be considered together in order to un- 
derstand the origin and development 
of man’s inner evil. The first three, 
sometimes joined by the fourth, repre- 
sent the best of 
views. But if one stops with even the 
fourth, he is then tempted to appeal to 
a simple voluntarism, 1.e., 


adjustment; 


modern secularist 


seeing these 
things, one can simply decide some- 
thing different. But unless one also in- 
cludes the fifth factor—which indicates 
the deep vicious circle character of all 
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the factors, forming a complex net- 
work which is more than the sum of 
its parts—he can not undertsand the 
nature of the task before him. In prac- 
tice, the best psychotherapy has en- 
tirely renounced a simple voluntarism, 
fifth point. Its 
theory has not, for various reasons, 
come as far toward such recognition. 
The Christian theory must do so. 


and recognizes the 


Proposition 7 

The concern to discover and define 
that element of difficulty and evil for 
which man ts in any way responsible 
as against preoccupation with those 
elements for which ope is responsible 
in small measure or not at all—a1s what 
may distinguish constructive analysis 
from projective distortion. 

We have already dealt, in connection 
with our discussion of the fifth propo- 
sition, with responsibility in the retro- 
spective and prospective senses. The 
current proposition assumes this dis- 
tinction, but implies something further. 
On the one hand, we can not be mere- 
ly positivistic about the origin and de- 
velopment of the distorting tendencies. 
If we now accept responsibility pro- 
spectively, it is not enough merely to 
say that the past makes no difference, 
that we need not concern 
with the origin of the tendencies. Since 


ourselves 


man is a being of memory and symbol, 
this is to invite prospective disaster 
through obscurantism. We must en- 
gage in a continual clarifying wrestle 
with our own past. 

On the other hand, we can not be 
preoccupied with mere justification of 
the retrospective situation, with a re- 
sulting attitude of 
cynicism toward the present and fu- 
ture. It may be releasing as well as 
painful for me to discover and accept 
the fact that the love given me in child- 


powerlessness or 


hood was largely pseudo-love, and that 
my current difficulties in mutual hu- 
man relationships stem from a tenden- 
cy fixed then, and not out of sheer 
perversity or temperament on my part. 
3ut it is projective distortion if I ar- 
rest my efforts with clarification of the 
past. 
Proposition 8 

The basic function of the sense of 
guilt is to arouse concern which will 
fix man’s attention on the sources of 
evil in his life so that two results will 
follow: first, evil controllable by man 
may be eliminated or alleviated; sec- 
ond, evil in its basic depths within man 
will be seen as not possible of elimina- 
tion, therefore leading to the transi- 
tional despair which transcends all 
mere action or mere utopian expecta- 
tion. 

Addressed to the modern secular 
mind, the main point of this statement 
is that the intention of the sense of 
guilt is positive, not evil. It is an en- 
couragement of arousing the emergen- 
cy powers of the human being—not 
only the automatic ones like bodily 
mobilization of 
psychological defense patterns, but also 
man’s capacity for critical reflection on 
the situation and himself in relation to 
it. The intent of the sense of guilt is 
to recall man to reconsideration of the 
discrepancy between his powers and 
his actual production. 

If the warning quality of the sense 
of guilt is heeded, and the proper use 


homeostasis and the 


is made of the mobilized emergency 
powers including the distinctively hu- 
man ones, then the rest of the propo- 
sition follows. One takes action where 
action is possible; and where it is not, 
he adapts or pulls in his horns. In con- 
nection with the latter, no easy victory 
is either possible or desirable. To face 
directly what can not be changed does 
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and should bring a kind of despair— 
but a despair of transition rather than 
the final despair of, for example, that 
group of mental hospital patients who 
have become what are sometimes re- 
ferred to as “human vegetables.” Un- 
less one has confronted in depth what 
he can not alter, he is likely to nurse 
illusions that he can alter nothing or 
everything, and be wrong both ways. 
Now it is obvious, as the modern 
psychological work has shown with 
great clarity, that the sense of guilt has 
often a very different result from what 
is suggested above. The lady of late 
middle-age who returns to her pre- 
paratory school with fifty dollars and 
the broken-hearted confession that, 
while a school girl thirty years before, 
she once flooded one of the toilets with 
newspaper, will be sufficient to illus- 
trate this. We may, if we wish to speak 
loosely, say that this kind of sense of 
guilt ought to be uprooted. But what 
we really mean is that the original in- 
tention or function of the sense of 
guilt has been denied while its form 
has been retained, that the content of 
the sense of guilt has itself been used 
as a defense against recognizing the 
real function it is trying to perform. 
The evil lies, then, in the distortion of 
the sense of guilt, not in its original 
presence. The lady in question, we may 
hazard, ought to feel guilty about 
something—ought to heed a warning 
that there is something wrong in her 
life deserving painful reflection and 
consequent characterological change. 


Proposition 9 


Neurosis and even much psychosis 
are not to be understood as the vic- 
tories of evil over good, but as transi- 
tional points of severe and deep con- 
flict in which the relative victory of 
good over evil, or vice versa, is still 
undetermined, 
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The greatest body of evidence on 
this kind of point is the work of Anton 
T. Boisen, but the central point is in- 
creasingly recognized by many kinds 
of students—much of it in the search 
for the meaning of anxiety. The onset 
of a severe neurosis or psychosis is, as 
Boisen suggests, psychically analogous 
to the onset of a fever. It is, to be sure, 
an unmistakable sign that something 
is wrong; but even more, that the or- 
ganism, however blindly or ineffec- 
tively, is trying to do something about 
what is wrong. If such a condition be- 
comes fixed, so that the sense of panic 
or anxiety or acute struggle is wholly 
lost, then evil has won over good— 
which is what we tend to find in the 
back wards of the mental hospital 
where the patients have: sunk back in- 
to fixed delusional patterns. But so 
long as there remains concern, Boisen 
suggests, there is still hope that good 
may triumph over evil. 

If we simply think of the disturb- 
ance itself as evil, we shall wholly mis- 
understand the nature of the dynamic 
forces at work. The forces struggling 
for change and cure—so strongly that 
they may kill the organism en route— 
may indeed need to be helped by the 
intervention of human social intelli- 
gence. But their purposiveness is some- 
thing positive to build on, not some- 
thing wholly negative in character. The 
physician may want to bring his pa- 
tient’s fever down a bit; but so long as 
the fever itself does not reach too great 
proportions, it is not in itself an evil. 
Its intention is positive, indicating that 
forces within the organism are trying 
to work spontaneously toward cure. 


Proposition 10 
True recognition of difficulties and 
evils in man’s life is possible only con- 
comitantly with some trust in the pos- 
sibility of their transformation, 
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The experience of psychotherapy 
would underscore the Christian insight 
that the conviction of sin is the begin- 
ning of salvation—that the recogni- 
tion of one’s bondage is the prerequi- 
site to freedom. Some one comes to a 
counselor for help with, as he believes, 
his insomnia, or inability to study, or 
something else which is troublesome 
but partial. In the course of therapy, 
he discovers that more of him is in- 
volved than he had thought, that there 
is no cure for, let us say, the insomnia 
which is not also a cure for him as a 
personality. He becomes more free, in 
general as well as from his symptom, 
concomitantly with a new recognition 
of how widely and deeply he has been 
bound. 

To say in literal, chronological terms 
that he must recognize his bondage 
prior to making any moves out of it 
would be incorrect. But in a 
chronological sense, there is no true 
movement toward freedom which is 
not based on a recognition of bondage. 
This means that somewhere, in some 
sense, the person “registers” a hope for 
freedom before he can face the full 
implications of the fact of bondage. 
Or, to put it epigrammatically, despair 
is not enough. 


non- 


Does Christian faith mean by the 
“conviction of sin” something sepa- 
rated categorically, at all levels of one’s 
being, from the “hope of salvation” ? 
If so, psychology would not support 
this. But this is, in my understanding, 
a distortion of the Christian view of 
sin. One can not be “convicted of sin” 
unless he also, at the same time, has 
begun to experience the power of sal- 
vation, albeit at a level of being below 
that of clear awareness. If the doctrine 
of sin contains no hope, it is not the 
Christian doctrine, nor is it reinforced 
by our psychological studies. 





Conclusion 

Before the statement and brief ex- 
planation of the ten propositions, we 
indicated that none of these alone, nor 
all of them together, would create a 
complete Christian doctrine of sin, but 
that together they might succeed in 
genuine illumination of that doctrine, 
even perhaps of its correction. 

Perhaps it is now more clear why 
this affirmation could be made, even 
though the brevity of the exposition, 
and of the supporting evidence, has 
doubtless left many things dangling 
when a longer exposition could round 
them off. Even so, I would see certain 
contributions to our understanding of 
the Christian doctrine of sin. I shall 
try now to make a few positive state- 
ments about sin, in the light of the 
propositions and the evidence behind 
them. 

The Christian doctrine of sin is a 
doctrine of the dialectical relation of 
human despair to human hope, and as 
such it is buttressed by modern psy- 
chology. It is a doctrine of the dialec- 
tical relation between the human past 
and the human future, suggesting a 
preoccupation with neither at the ex- 
pense of the other. It is a doctrine of 
the dialectical relationship between hu- 
man necessity and human possibility, 
and here too it is underscored by psy- 
chological study. It is a doctrine of the 
dialectical relationship between char- 
acter and act, not of one with no bear- 
ing upon the other. In all these, and 
other ways, certain basic meanings of 
the doctrine are reinforced. 

3ut it brings severe criticism not 
only upon the more obvious distortions 
of the Christian doctrine of sin into 
merely moralistic or literalistic path- 
ways, into legalistic interpretations or 
antinomian rejections, into naivetés 
which consider, for example, all ex- 
pressions of a sense of guilt at their 
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face or superficial value. Even more 


significantly, it suggests certain cor- 
rections in emphasis, if not in content, 
to even the great theological state- 
ments of the doctrine of sin such as 
that of Reinhold Niebuhr. It suggests 
a distinction between the forms of sin, 
and our human perspectives upon the 
nature of sin, which is rarely made. 
It suggests the danger in a literal or 
substantive notion of the time factor in 
relation to sin, either of the past in re- 
lation to the future, or of the aware- 
ness of sin coming categorically prior 
to the hope of salvation. It suggests 
that transitional human states (e.g., 
acute mental disorder) should not 
casually be identified as “sin” in ig- 
norance or denial of their real func- 
tional significance. It suggests that any 
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over-simplification of those conditions 
which result in “bondage of the will” 
does an ultimate disservice to an un- 
derstanding of the depth of the Chris- 
tian doctrine; and that any brooding 
preoccupation with the doctrine of sin 
at the expense of prospective vision 
destroys half the doctrine’s meaning 
and all its intention. 

If these suggestions threaten in no 
way the basic meaning of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of sin, they surely give 
warnings against distortions at all 
levels of subtlety to which it is fre- 
quently subjected. And they suggest 
some hope that the doctrine may again 
be capable of statement in such a way 
as to make a wider saving contact with 
the world. 
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Devereux Schools recognizes the im- 
portance of spiritual values in its pro- 
gram of educational therapy on behalf of 
the exceptional child. Integrated with a 
child’s progressive adjustment to so- 
ciety is the development of his spiritual 
stability. 

The experience of Devereux staff mem- 
bers makes possible a program that of- 
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fers the child whose emotional disturb- 
ances delay his ability to learn, the finest 
professional training plus constant com- 
panionship in an environment of 
stimulating family-like relationships. 

‘e invite you to write for further de- 
tails about this program of educational 
therapy maintained on a sound spiritual 
level. 
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— Tasegsemngtarie is an emotion and 
a state which gives rise to that 
emotion. Although the dictionary links 
it with isolation, one can be alone and 
not be lonely. True solitude is not only 
difficult to attain in our civilization but 
is also potentially good. It is when we 
are alone that we recognize our depths 
and pave the way for our most creative 
acts. More than that, we heal ourselves 
after a stress or painful experience in 
part when we are alone. It is then we 
remember, mull the experience, plan 
how we would have acted differently, 
talk back, and become the hero and the 
sage instead of the awkward and frail 
creature we really were. Isolation may 
mean privacy. Loneliness means living 
in a shell of unfulfilled longings for 
support, understanding, communica- 
tion, sharing, and acting with one or 
more human beings who have emotion- 
al meaning for us and who are at the 
moment unavailable. The absence can 


come through death, rejection, geo- 
graphical removal, or from the mere 
fact that there isn’t anybody around 
who means much to us. 

The most frequently listed cause of 
loneliness is the shift from small, close- 
ly knit groups where the individual is 
known and his work valued and where 
he himself can see his contribution in 
the final product to the city and a high- 
ly mechanized culture. A second com- 
monly listed cause is the shift in the 
function and character of the family. 
A third is related to security. It is a 
rather grim commentary on our civili- 
zation that as material security and 
relative economic safety have increased, 
social anxiety and emotional insecurity 
have stockpiled. And since the last war, 
most of us haven’t even been too cer- 
tain of geographical or geological se- 
curity. We had always taken the 
ground for granted, but if the earth can 
be bombed until the rocks melt and run 
into the sea and one blast devastates a 
whole area, our unquestioned reliance 
on one of our most primitive experi- 
ences, the sense of being supported in 
space, is gone. 

Apocalyptic writers, whether pagan 
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Editor’s Note. The articles by Miss 
Greer and Dr. Lantero, as well as the 
item by Seward Hiltner in Notes and 
News on Mrs. Ethel Phelps Stokes 
Hoyt, should be considered by our 
readers as a continuation of materials in 
our May issue, which was devoted to 
the theme of woman’s contribution to 
pastoral psychology and our understand- 
ing of human behavior. 











or Christian, have always tended to 
describe the literal destruction of the 
earth as the ultimately terrifying event 
and the one ushering in the dread day 
of eternal doom. Security has some- 
times been defined as the state of hav- 
ing access to a set of safe predictions 
and optimistic expectations about the 
future. Now we are deprived of the 
sense of a predictable, friendly future 
and are insecure. The weak have al- 
ways tended to band together in times 
of peril, pooling individual strengths 
so that the group may be made strong 
and the enemy overcome or the task 
performed. There is now no appropri- 
ate group and we feel helpless, isolated, 
and alone—lonely. 


And while we are all alike, we are 
also different. Each has known happi- 
ness and pain not given the rest and 
each has reacted to his experiences in 
his own way and with his own equip- 
ment. In other words, each is part of 
the great human race and so like his 
fellows but each is also an individual, 
discrete, apart, and contained within 
his own bounds. It is within these 
areas of difference that the fourth and 
mortally inescapable source of loneli- 
ness is to be found. It is also, however, 
the place where our unique value is to 
be found. It is here that we are crea- 
tive and here that we grow and make 
our special contribution to the world. 
Growth and creativity are ever lonely 
and disquieting, and while the results 
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of both are rewarding and a stage of 
growth achieved is a solid and satisfac- 
tory base from which to leap forth 
anew, no one ever pretended they were 
especially comfortable. 

Moreover, we are not self-contained 
units but are never wholly ourselves, 
completely human, or able to express 
all our abilities and functions unless 
another person is around. We all need 
others but the size and the color of 
the need differ from person to person. 
To be well and happy, some need a 
number of people many hours of the 
day; others get along very well with 
just one or two people for brief periods 
of time. The man who needs a lot of 
people is excruciatingly lonely with an 
amount of social life which would com- 
pletely exhaust his less 
fellow. 


gregarious 


E CAN also be lonely because 

there is no one to play the 
proper role. Most of us know the num- 
ber of times we have come through a 
difficult task because we knew others 
believed in us and were wishing us 
well. And most of us seem to need 
someone to scold us a little, reassure 
us, listen to us, baby us, even spat a 
little with us well within the bounds 
of safety and so help us drain off our 
accumulating tension. And, this is very 
important, we need someone against 
whose mind we can test our thinking 
and check our insights. For too many 
in our era there is no one to take over 
the friendly and family functions of 
support, correction, teasing, admira- 
tion, indulgence, and affection and to 
offer a safe, because understanding and 
loving, outlet for our minor irritations. 
Most of us need someone to sputter to 
and most of us need someone to help 
us heal after an emotional stress or 
conquer our gains by letting us talk 
them out. We also have to get know- 
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ledge into words before it is really ours. 
The lonely person is often denied this 
experience. No appropriate listener is 
at hand and the conversation is not one 
which can easily be carried on over the 
purchase of a bottle of milk. 

Sometimes the content of what needs 
to be said can not be revealed because 
it would endanger another. Often 
silence is imposed because of the posi- 
tion of the speaker. Ministers, doctors, 
and leaders are often penalized by our 
insistence that the leader not give evi- 
dence of frailty or indecision, especially 
in those areas where he is supposed to 
be competent. If he does, we then rob 
him of his effectiveness or his capacity 
to help others. And a special difficulty 
comes to the socially isolated person 
because he has no one with whom to 
share his triumphs and finds them thus 
leached of value and unable to sustain 
and strengthen him. 

Much of our behavior is part of a 
chain reaction. We see a friend and 
smile and he smiles back. We speak and 
he speaks. If the expected response 
does not happen we are thrown back 
on ourselves or are left with an act 
half done. The state of incompletion 
and possible feeling of rejection leads 
to tension, which can be expressed as 
hostility directed toward the other per- 
son or turned in on ourselves, a most 
easily obtained target and one which 
can’t fight back. We then feel we are 
no good or the other person would have 
responded; evidently he doesn’t care 
to know us or be friendly. That is one 
of the reasons why apartment and 
rooming house life is so trying and 
why one can get so irritated in city 
traffic and so aggressive in a crowd of 
shoppers. It is also one of the reasons 
the complaint against the unfriendli- 
ness of city churches is so bitter. 

A prevalent cause of loneliness in the 
United States is our tendency to move 
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from one part of the country to another 
and from one social group to another. 
The climber has always been suspect 
by his fellows. The new group feel he 
doesn’t belong and the old think he 
has spurned them and their values and 
do not understand his new ways. One 
of his difficulties is that he has left off 
an old pattern of behavior and a set 
of idiomatic phrases and has not yet 
grown into the new. It is easy enough 
to learn a vocabulary to transmit and 
handle ideas but the words which carry 
emotional meaning must be lived. We 
bare our hearts and feed our souls in 
the language and accents of our child- 
hood. We expect foreigners not to 
know the right word or the right deed 
to call forth the friendly act or reward 
it and are patient with them but com- 
pletely forget that the man who moves 
from one part of the country to another 
or from one vocational group to 
another may meet the same problem. 


E NEED people we like and vho 

like us, and we need them to be 
near enough to be talked to and looked 
at occasionally. We also need them to 
be people we see fairly frequently and 
fairly regularly. All of us have had the 
experience of a friendship waning be- 
cause one or the other moved away, 
and while letters can be very exciting 
and rewarding in their own right they 
do not always keep us filled with the 
little things which make up the warp 
and woof of life and out of which 
friendships are made. Repetition, fre- 
quency, continuity of contact, freedom 
of communication, and exchange of ac- 
counts of emotionally significant ex- 
periences go into relationships. The 
city dweller finds himself fragmented. 
Those with whom he works are not 
those with whom he plays. And those 
with whom he plays need not neces- 
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sarily be those with whom he spends 
his resting hours nor to whom he bares 
his heart. The result is that we tend to 
do a number of things with a number 
of different people but few things with 
the same people, and spend a dispro- 
portionate amount of time in highly 
patterned, relatively artificial activity. 
We have gone through the motions but 
not had the emotions; we have per- 
formed the act of sharing but not lived 
its meaning. The relationship is hollow 
and we feel unsupported, valueless, and 
alone. 

In one way or another most of us 
manage to get around these difficulties, 
aided and abetted by our fellows, who 
share our need and are just as eager 
as we to solve the problem. These 
might all be regarded as contributing 
to the inevitable loneliness of existence. 
The other two, the transitory loneliness 
of circumstance and the tragic loneli- 
ness of maladjustment, are much more 
troublesome to handle, and often the 
person needs help before he can do 
much about them. 

Most of us seem to need to be need- 
ed, to feel of value in and for ourselves, 
and to know that we are a desired, de- 
sirable, and useful part of a group, no 
matter how small. For that matter, if 
a group gets too large it loses its per- 
sonal effectiveness. We know that we 
are Americans but we do not feel ex- 
quisitely and intimately supported in 
our difficulties by that fact. As part of 
a large organization, whether it be 
church, corporation, or society, we are 
aware of the strength of number and 
mass and may feel reflected value as 
members of such a group but we have 
paid a price of partial depersonalization 
and lowered awareness of individual 
worth. If for any reason we are de- 
prived of status, function, or role, we 
are vulnerable to loneliness and self- 
depreciation. It is this feeling of lack 
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of function, of valuelessness, and of in- 
ability to make a contribution or act 
for the good of the group which gives 
rise to much of the loneliness and oc- 
casions much of thetragedy of the sick, 
the aged, the maimed, and the out-of- 
work. It is probably also one of the 
factors which make being jilted or fired 
so extrentely painful. Perhaps the most 
devastating remark which can be made 
to a human being is: we don’t need 
you. That truly thrusts into outer 
darkness. Loss of function and status 
also contributes to the pain of parents 
who see their children grow away from 
them and don’t know how to form a 
relationship with the new and _ inde- 
pendent adults who have taken on their 
names and faces. 


FINAL, but very potent, cause 

of loneliness is that. the solitary 
person is often very awkward and un- 
loving. He seems never to have learned 
how to get on with people, himself 
included. He may be able to take part 
in a group, particularly if there is a 
key person around to make it safe for 
him to act. These are the people who 
can get to a meeting if somebody goes 
and brings them but who can never 
arrive alone. The truly and pathologic- 
ally lonely person is often insecure and 
jealous, possessive, grasping, awkward, 
and threatening because he is so hun- 
gry for affection and support and so 
empty within himself that he seems to 
eat people up. In spite of all his avow- 
als of admiration, we recognize him as 
heing very hostile. Often he is so con- 
cerned about his hated and unwelcome 
self and his needs (even though he 
fools himself, and sometimes us, by his 
boasting) that he has no energy left 
for relationship. The nicer he tries to 
be the nastier he succeeds in acting. 
He may be reproachful, self-pitying, 
fulsomely flattering, or possessive. He 
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is quite likely to get on a topic and 
stick there, long after we are ready to 
go on to the next. And sometimes he 
misinterprets the relationship and 
presses for an intimacy which is not 
warranted by the situation. 

One of the outstanding traits in the 
behavior of such people is that they 
are so concerned with their acceptabil- 
ity they fail to pick up the cues for 
friendly intercourse or deepening rela- 
tionship given them. Sometimes they 
have never known what it is to be loved 
and of value. Sometimes their hunger 
for love is so great that no mortal could 
meet it. And sometimes they have a 
secret which they can’t tell. The pity 
of guilt is that the sinner is so lonely 
with his sin. The secret which can not 
be told must be guarded and the very 
guarding of it erects a wall which must 
never be breached. And far too much 
of the enegry which would ordinarily 
go into forming relationships is re- 
served to protect it and to see that no 
apparently innocent word slip out 
which would come near it. And the 
possessor of the secret gets farther and 
farther away from people and more 
and more bound up with his isolation. 
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One of the first tasks—and a major 
one—in attempting to solve any prob- 
lem is to find out what it is. Having 
discovered the cause and unraveled 
the threads, we are in a position to 
seek for a remedy. 





























A certain measure of loneliness is 
an inescapable concomitant of human 
life unless we are to sacrifice all indi- 
viduality and sink to the level of the 
brute mass. The very difference which 
keeps us from complete fusion with our 
fellows is the uniqueness which gives 
us our individual value and personal 
opportunity. None of us is complete in 
himself. Each bears as a part of his 
inescapable birthright the capacity to 
heal. The process of healing can be 
speeded when something within us is 
changed or something outside us is 
modified so that the blocks which were 
slowing it up are removed or even the 
for its called forth 
erased. And finally, we tend to repeat 
that which brings success and if we 


occasion being 


have once had a rewarding relationship 
we are likely to repeat the acts which 
fed and encouraged that relationship 
and so lay the grounds for a new. 
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The Problem of Suffering 


It Is Important to Distinguish between Suffering 


As a Psychic Luxury and the Painful yet 


Fruitful Use of It 


BY ERMINIE HUNTRESS LANTERO 
Assistant Editor, “Religion in Life” 





NLIGHTENED theological semi- 
naries provide their students, and 
religious periodicals or book publish- 
ers now and then supply their readers, 
with various approaches to and discus- 
sions of the perennial problem of suf- 
fering. This true, it seems 
strange in the present day of grace 
that there is among Christians such 
lack of interest in coming to grips with 
the impact of recent psychological in- 
sights into the causes of much—per- 
haps most—human suffering: insights 
which challenge the traditional Chris- 
tian valuations. read Kierke- 
gaard, Unamuno, and the martyred 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer; some read Men- 
ninger and Reik—but who reads both? 
Kierkegaard in one of his recently 
translated works, The Gospel of Suf- 
fering, said in effect that since afflic- 
tion is the way to God, one who is 
suffering may rightly assure himself 
that he is on the Way, and his task in the 
specific situation is not to try to change 


being 


Some 


it but to accept the suffering contritely. 
Christians who take that attitude are 
to be found not only in parts of the 
world where economic and political sit- 
uations make suffering unavoidable, 
but also in the more socially privileged 
circles of these United States. It may 
be that only those of an older genera- 
tion will apply the teaching, “Whom 
the Lord loveth He chasteneth,” con- 
sciously and naively to themselves ; but 
others do it unconsciously, and with- 
out Kierkegaard’s further emphasis on 
contrition—at considerable cost to 
those who have to live with them, as 
well as to their own growth of soul. 
The dilemma _ between traditional 
Christian attitudes toward suffering, 
which can with plausibility claim a 
sound Biblical basis, and the insights 
which have have come through the re- 
searches of “naturalistic” psychologists, 
is very real. Christianity has always 
held that suffering patiently and lov- 
ingly borne deepens faith, furthers the 
growth of Christian character, brings 
us closer to Christ in the fellowship of 
His sufferings. The psychologists how- 
ever, and doubtless many untrained 
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persons with some experience of life, 
have observed that an unconscious 
seeking after suffering which simply 
cannot be regarded as right or healthy 
characterizes countless individuals and 
is even widely prevalent in whole so- 
cieties. The fact that this drive is of- 
ten justified by an appeal to Christian 
teachings, indeed, is one of the factors 
which makes Christianity suspect to in- 
telligent people outside the fold. 

The roots of masochistic suffering, 
of unconsciously self-inflicted handi- 
caps and hindrances to abundant liv- 
ing, are of course not to be found in 
genuine love at all, nor in an authentic 
longing to follow Christ’s example. 
The most thorough psychological study 
of the problem to date is Theodor 
Reik’s Masochism in Modern Man, 
which is worth any pastor’s labor to 
plough through, though one could wish 
that Dr. Reik had the gift of literary 
organization and had compressed it by 
half. Karl Menninger, Karen Horney, 
and Erich Fromm have also written 
iluminatingly in this field. But Dr. 
Reik brings out with peculiarly relent- 
less clarity the manner in which the 
masochistic personality, however it 
may disguise itself as unusually lov- 
ing and self-sacrificial (as it often does, 
in a Christian culture), is rooted in 
depths of lust, resentment, and pride. 


ASOCHISM develops out of un- 
resolved infantile sadism, and is 
uncomfortably close to sadism. The 
sense of guilt and need for punish- 
ment, Dr. Reik holds, are not the prin- 
cipal cause but accessories. The prin- 
cipal psychic mechanisms at work are 
those of resentment and _ hostility 
against frustrations inflicted by the 
parents. The sufferer subtly (or some- 
times not so subtly) manipulates 
events and relationships so as to 
achieve through self-torture his fanta- 
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sied place in the sun; he has a burning 
ambition to show the world how badly 
he has been treated and yet what a 
rare, powerful, culturally or spiritually 
superior person he is. He would be, 
now in a hidden and disguised manner 
but some day fully revealed, a figure 
of transcendent greatness — whether 
in this world or the next. Under the 
mask of selflessness a man’s wife “sed- 
ulously plays the martyr, and mean- 
while makes one out of him.” Or 
through years of adverse circumstance 
obviously beyond his control, a self- 
styled genius alcoholically disintegrates 
as a living reproach to his father’s 
blind philistinism. 


Having analyzed these trends, Dr. 
Reik does not take a detached, profes- 
sional attitude toward them. He points 
out that they are so common in our 
society, to greater or less degree, that 
we are all collectively endangered by 
them; and if our civilization destroys 
itself, it will not be only by openly 
sadistic leaders but by the common 
consent of the masochistic majority. 
On the other hand, he points out that 
some masochists have been real 
geniuses, who through their  self- 
torture have contributed great gifts to 
mankind and have impressively and 
constructively fulfilled their inner 
dream of greatness. He even devotes a 
chapter to Jesus—whom he admires— 
representing him as a masochist in the 
grand manner, showing his followers 
the same royal road. And he holds that 
to persecuted groups such as the Jews 
these patterns have been a blessing, by 
which they instinctively secured their 
own survival. He distinguishes between 
the deplorable practice of suffering as 
a “psychic luxury” and the painful yet 
fruitful use of it as a “psychic neces- 
sity.” 


Now psychologists always find it 
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easy to draw parallels between modern 
neurotics and early Christian martyrs 
as well as more recent self-flagellating 
types of Christianity. But when they 
bring in Jesus, the first-rank saints, or 
even Gandhi, we find that they do not 
draw a true and complete picture of 
these personalities. A much more con- 
vincing case can be made for strong 
masochistic trends as the decisive cause 
of the sufferings of Jeremiah, Paul, 
Luther, or Gandhi, than for Jesus him- 
self. But in these men, and especially 
in Jesus, there is also an important fac- 
tor which the psychologists’ studies 
have ignored, and that is vicariousness. 
The neurotic sufferer depicted by the 
psychologists is always deeply solitary, 
isolated, motivated exclusively by 
drives from his distorted inner world. 
3ut there is such a thing as suffering 
willingly out of love for others—both 
enduring all things for specific others, 
and bearing the burdens of one’s so- 
ciety or one’s time. Most of us would 
feel fairly sure that in our own day 
Schweitzer and Kagawa have suffered 
for love rather than from masochistic 
lust; and we can say the same about 
many who are unknown to fame. There 
are mothers who suffer out of genu- 
ine love for their children; and there 
are compassionate workers for humani- 
ty who do love people. And we suspect 
that these sufferers achieve an authen- 
tic, not a self-deluding joy. 


Ww MAY admit with the neo- 
orthodox that probably there is 
no purely selfless love among human 
beings; but still there are significantly 
wide differences in degree. Dr. Reik 
asserts that in his experience analysis 
has never completely “cured” a maso- 
chist ; yet the achievable difference in 
degree, the partial release, seems to be 
worth the labor. It is not a question of 
freeing men from suffering, even from 


self-inflicted suffering—but of chang- 
ing the pattern sufficiently to let love 
rather than resentment become the 
dominating factor, to enable the suf- 
fering to issue in creation rather than 
in destruction. It is dubious indeed 
whether Calvin’s or Kierkegaard’s 
brand of Christian teaching can do 
this! 

Actually Kierkegaard must be given 
credit for recognizing the dangers of 
emphasis on suffering. In The Gospel 
of Suffering he does point out that the 
embracing of suffering is a medicine 
as risky as it is strong; for it can be 
wrongly motivated, by pride and ran- 
cor, even when the individual deludes 
himself that he is following the way of 
Christian love. He was doubtless in a 
position to know that real contrition 
and repentance can be elbowed out 
by self-dramatization—but what Kier- 
kegaard does not supply is any ade- 
quate antidote to the possible poison 
He characteristically exaggerates his 
call to suffering, in true masochistic 
style. For Jesus it was sufficient to say, 
“The way is narrow.” Kierkegaard 
must improve on it: “It is not the way 
that is narrow, but narrowness is the 
way.” Jesus did indeed call upon cer- 
tain men and women, who lived close 
to the earth and were 
healthy, to “take up your cross and 
follow me.” But he did not challenge 
the sick to do anything but “believe,” 
and through their faith he healed them. 
Presumably he did not ask the little 
children to bear the cross. Children 
(whether one speaks of the physically 
or the emotionally infantile) one hopes 
and expects will one day grow up. But 
while they are children, there is no 
good reason to believe that the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ expects them 
to bear anything beyond their present 
strength. There is a time for every- 
thing. 
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What brave sermons one hears on 
the challenge of Christian discipleship 
—the heroic difficulties along the road 
of individual sanctification, or (less 
often now, but sometimes still) the call 
to risk the dangers of following pres- 
ently unpopular social implications of 
the ‘gospel ! True and good, these ser- 
mons. Some hearers need precisely 
this. But for others, guilt- and anxiety- 
laden, a too persistent stress on this 
approach simply distorts and imposes 
further strain on an already over- 
strained adaptation to life. The preach- 
er is pharisaically laying upon such 
people burdens too heavy to be borne. 
Jesus dealt with each soul’s needs in- 
dividually ; and so should all responsi- 
ble shepherds of the sheep. 

On the other hand, it is sometimes 
the tendency of those of traditional 
Christian background and training who 
have newly discovered the psycholo- 
gists to go to extremes of apparent 
“healthy-mindedness”—to be indig- 
nant at any suffering both in them- 
selves and others which is to any de- 
gree self-caused, to endeavor to shake 
themselves and mankind out of all this 
neuroticism, to make them forget it 
and enjoy themselves. So we find cer- 
tain ministers today chiefly concerned 
with helping people to happiness and 
“peace of mind,” approaching peril- 
ously close to the religion of success or 
to the untroubled conscience of the 
Christian Scientist. 


HE RIGHT attitude, under God, 

for each individual to take toward 
his own present afflictions (whether 
psychosomatic, mental, or socially im- 
posed) and their causes, can in the last 
analysis be discovered only by that in- 
dividual. The pastor may indeed have 
opportunity, in a clear case of some 
“good” woman who is doing obvious 
harm to her family by what she con- 
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siders Christian self-sacrifice, to point 
out that there are two sides to this 
question of suffering and she had bet- 
ter take a look at the other side. But 
most cases, I suspect, are not clear 
cases; sometimes one must search 
one’s own motives and the objective 
situation a long time before one can 
safely decide which is the way of love 
and which is the way of repressed hate. 
What is needed is to educate the Chris- 
tian community at large on the exist- 
ence of this dilemma and the need for 
responsible personal solutions of it. If 
one is “afflicted,” he may not be sure 
he is “on the Way”; on the other hand, 
he may not be sure that he is not. The 
affliction may be birth pangs, or it may 
be a symptom of a disease which needs 
treatment, or which it is may depend 
on what a person does with it. 


What makes the difference between 
the healthy and the diseased? The 
vicarious element? True, the joy deep- 
er than suffering, the sense of right- 
ness which carries the suffering, shines 
out most clearly in those who are given 
the grace to love, in some little 
measure, as God loves—i.e., to love 
others directly, to be supremely con- 
cerned with persons. And every case 
of creative, justified suffering, while 
not necessarily directly for others, is 
so in some sense. The suffering of one 
who through submissiveness to some 
dominating parent or parent-substitute 
has unwittingly buried a talent, and 
who chooses to resurrect and develop 
it although it means he can no longer 
“unselfishly” please his family—this 





seems to be suffering not for others 
but for himself. Yet the self-love is 
healthy and right; such self-love is all 
of a piece with genuine love of others, 
since, as Erich Fromm has cogently 
shown, love is a whole and undivided 
attitude. To live out one’s true self is 
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an essential part of or continuous with 
fulfilling one’s potential love toward 
others. 


“The Way,” after all, is not suffer- 
ing in itself, nor enjoyment in itself, 
but obedience to the will of God, as 
far as it can be discerned, in the speci- 
fic choices of every day, the small as 
well as the large, and the will of God 
is that man shall have life more abund- 
antly. This statement is almost plati- 
tudinous; yet to learn it is, for the 
masochistic temperament with its anxi- 
ous yet fascinated anticipations of the 
future, its “search for glory,” extreme- 
ly difficult. Joy and suffering equally 
belong to life, and an undue fear of 
either or cleaving to either (these in- 
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deed may alternate) indicates a broken 
relationship both to God and to one’s 
fellow men. Only new ventures in rela- 
tionship can restore the balance. It ap- 
pears further that for some tempera- 
ments re-establishment of relationship 
to God must take the lead, while for 
others re-establishment of human re- 
lationships must take the iead. The 
variations of psychological pattern are 
infinite. What looks healthy at first 
sight in a given case may be found 
through closer acquaintance with the 
total emotional context to be unhealthy, 
and vice versa. All our analyses are 
partial and subject to 
serious error. That is one reason why 
of all types of counseling, the non- 
directive seems the wisest. 


error—even 
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The Foundations of Our Spiritual Life 





The Books of Today Reflect Man's 


Search for Basic Values on 


Which to Build His Life 


BY HARRY A. OVERSTREET 

Emeritus of Philosophy and 
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N ITS recent listing of 1951 books, 

“Publishers’ Weekly” 
that more books were issued in the 
classification of religion than in any 
other except fiction and children’s 
books. It is significant, however, that 


indicates 


science follows directly on the heels of 

(only nine behind ). 
religion and science—were, in 
1951, the Big Two in non-fiction. It 
would seem to mean that in this con- 
fused and uncertain time, man is turn- 
ing to an all-round look at himself and 
his world. 


religion books 


These 


This, undoubtedly, is as it should be. 
Religion is not (or ought not to be) in 
a place all by itself. In its mature 
form, it would determine 


man’s activating sense of his total re- 


seem to 


This article is reprinted from the “New 
York Herald Tribune” 
9, 1952, by 
publisher 


300k Review, March 
permission of the author and 


lationship to life: his feeling of the 
basic values he can depend upon and 
to which he must dedicate his best self. 

These basic religious values, in our 
time, have been sorely bruised. Gordon 
Allport, Harvard psychologist, in his 
recent book, The Individual and His 
Religion,* reports one embittered vet- 
eran as writing: “War is the final 
proof that there is no God; that reli- 
gion is a failure.” Another ex-soldier 
writes in disillusionment : 
boy praying and_ killed 
prayer by a German 88 
Another: “If flew 30 
Germany in a bomber. As the going 
got rougher I would just hope all the 
harder that we would get out of harm’s 


“T saw one 
during his 
shell.” 


missions over 


way. Fear motivated the hoping, and 
where hoping ends and prayer begins 
| don’t know.” 

The feeling of “I don’t know” has 
bitten deeply into the life of today. In 
some cases it has led to an outright de- 
nial of all that once, as religion, had 
seemed true and dependable; in others, 
to a troubled questioning of old reli- 
gious assumptions; in still others, to 
vigorous efforts to rethink the whole 
scheme of things. 
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It would be impossbile to speak for 
all of the 731 books published in the 
field of religion last year; but it would 
be a fair guess that a notable propor- 
tion of them fall within the third cate- 
that re-examine the 
shaky foundations of our spiritual life. 


gory, of books 

In my own field, I find a significant 
thing happening. On the one hand, psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists feel an un- 
and ap- 
praise the values in religion—a field 
hitherto left pretty severely alone; on 


accustomed call to seck out 


the other, men of religion feel an un- 
accustomed call to seek out and use the 
values in psychological and psychiatric 
science. 


HIS NEW, 

has been dramatically pointed up 
by the formation of the “ 
chology Club.” Launched in 
March, 1951, its editorial board is 
made up almost equally of theologians 
and psychological scientists. The books 
selected have all 


two-way movement 
Pastoral Psy- 


| s¢ i Ik 


been of the liaison 
sort, binding together the insights of 
religion and of psychological science 
into workable programs of life. In the 
previous year, the journal, ‘Pastoral 
Psychology,” had been founded as “‘the 
principal line of communication” be- 
tween research workers and men in the 
active ministry. 

A time of crisis, it has often been 
“return” to reli- 
gion. Here, however, is no mere return, 


said, is marked by a 


but rather, one would say, a significant 
advance. We begin increasingly to real- 
ize that much of hitherto 
been called religion has been little more 
than immature and undisciplined wish- 
thinking. As Allport points out, there 
is probably no region of personality in 


what has 


which we find so many “residues of 
childhood as in the religious attitudes 
of adults.” Religion has been generally 


regarded as a man’s own business. 
Hence, so far as others were concern- 
ed, a man’s religion could remain, ego- 
centric, magical, wish-fulfilling, and all 
the rest, with no questions asked 

Many of the books that now come 
from theologians and 
pointed questions to religion. How 
really grown-up in spirits is the religion 
on which most of us have been seek- 
ing to base our values? If much of it 
has been infantile, can we move for- 
ward to religion that sloughs off the 
“residues of childhood ?” 

In this vein, Lewis Joseph Sherrill, 
in The Struggle of the Soul,* writing 
as a theologian but with the viewpoint 
of a psychologist, shows that a person’s 
religion is inevitably on the same level 
of maturity as his personality. An 
adult, fixated on a childhood level of 
thought and feeling, will have a child- 
mind’s God or a child-mind’s limited 
and distorted sense of religious values. 


scientists put 


This, no doubt, accounts for much of 
the kind of religion that today induces 
scepticism. If religion is to become 
finely mature, religious people must 
themselves become grown-up in mind 
and spirit. 

In his Psychoanalysis and Religion,* 
Erich Fromm finds a widespread im- 
maturity of religion to have lain in the 
persistence of the authoritarian mood. 
Authoritarianism in religion has called 
for an infantile kind of dependence. 
Mature religion, on the contrary, in- 
1 the 
child’s sheer dependence upon a Power, 
obeyed but not understood, into intelli- 


vites individuals to grow beyon 


gent and affectionate co-operation with 
the greater Life that is the source of 
our being. The long vogue of authori- 
tarian religion is no doubt another 
reason why so much of religion has 





*This book was a 
Book Club Selection. 
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come to be regarded with scepticism. 
That the religious person should be 
deeply “involved in Mankind”—the an- 
tithesis of “escape” religion—is point- 
ed up by a notable book issued by the 
3oard of Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian Church, under the editor- 
ship of Paul Newton Poling. Entitled 
God and the Nations, it brings into 
active cooperation expert minds in the 
several fields of politics, economics, 
psychology and religion, focusing these 
minds upon the crucial issues of our 
time. Religion is here conceived of not 
as a life apart from secular concerns 
but as the most determined and dedi- 
cated effort men can make to come to 
grips with all problems that relate to 
the health of the spirit. To such reli- 
gion, in short, nothing that is human is 
alien. The religious obligation is to put 


heads and hearts together for the 
greater glory of life—even life here 





and now. 


N atime of worldwide change, when 

a great new idea of a united world 
begins to take hold of our imagination, 
it would be surprising if religion were 
to escape the impact of this idea. As a 
matter of fact, many religious people 
seem to be deeply moved by this same 
conception. They are asking, with a 
certain desperation, why man’s spirit- 
ual life still presents the shocking 
spectacle of “religious man” arrayed 
against “religious man.’ Why not a 
determined movement toward the 
spiritual unity of mankind? 

Floyd Ross, professor of compara- 
tive religion, in his Addresses to Chris- 
tians: Isolationism vs. World Com- 
munity, gives an unexpected answer to 
these questions. He calls attention to 
the fact, seldom realized by Christians 
themselves, that despite their unifying 
concept of the brotherhood of man, 
they tend to harbor an attitude that is 
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in direct opposition to any deep-reach- 
ing unity of the spiritual life of man- 
kind. This antithetic attitude is the 
deep graven belief in “chosenness’’— 
that theirs is the only really true reli- 
gion. Until Christians come to terms 
with this element of exclusiveness in 
their own religion, he feels, only the 
most superficial and subtly antagonistic 
relations between religions can ever be 
established. Here, then, is another book 
which asks that we re-examine the 
spiritual bases of our life—even this 
dearest one of all, that ours alone is 
the way and the truth and the life. 

There is something about books like 
the foregoing that is vastly inspiring 
for a time like our own. In the midst of 
our bewilderments and near-despairs, 
we need a new sure sense of what life 
requires of us. We need also to know 
what we ourselves can depend upon in 
the universe and in man. The unnerv- 
ing cruelties and appalling stupidities 
of our time have gone far to shake our 
faith in both. Pessimism and cynicism 
abound, and their correlate, a lack of 
confidence. Yet, when we look even at 
a small part of the record of what men 
of sober mind are writing and of what 
many of us are searching to under- 
stand, we seem to find that, by and 
large, we are not surrendering before 
the problems of our shaken world. Like 
Jacob of old, we wrestle through the 
darkness of the world’s night; and we 
refuse to let go until the great forces 
of life give us their blessing. 

Religion has always been an expres- 
sion, varied throughout the ages and 
among the many peoples, of man’s 
deep feeling about his relationship to 
a Reality immeasurably greater than 
himself. It is possible that out of the 
confusions of our present time of crisis 
this relationship will become both deep- 
ened and refined. 
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What the Pastor Ought to Know about Polio 





The Polio Patient Must Be Helped to Lay Stress 
On What He Can Do, and Be Encouraged 


To Try to Do Even More 


BY PHILIP M. STIMSON, 
Professor of Clinical Pediatrics 
Cornell University Medical College 


M.D. 


N the last six or seven years polio- 

myelitis has become far more preva- 
lent in the United States than it has 
ever been before, except for the bad 
epidemic year of 1916. Nearly every- 
body knows of some relative or some 
close friend who has had polio during 
these recent years, and in every clergy- 
man’s parish of any size there are 
usually one or more victims of this 
disease. It is well for each minister to 
know something about this infection, 
its nature, its danger, its prevention 
and, above all, its philosophy. 

Polio is due to one of the tiniest of 
the viruses, and like such other virus 


diseases as measles, chicken-pox, 


This is the first article of an important 
series on “what the minister ought to know 
about organic illness.” The series will -in- 
clude a number of articles exploring the role 
of the minister in such areas as cancer, heart 
disease, epilepsy, turberculosis, ulcer, aller- 
gies, etc_—all written by outstanding special 
ists in their respective fields—Ed. 





mumps, and the like, it is very easily 
spread from person to person, is usual- 
ly contracted by personal contact— 
particularly through the secretions of 
the nose and throat, and is as yet with- 
out a cure except by time and the 
forces of nature. Fortunately, probably 
over 99 percent of people are fairly 
resistant to the infection, and after 
exposure develop no recognizable evi- 
dence of this disease. But an occasional 
person whose resistance is lowered 
by fatigue, or pregnancy, or possibly 
some break in the integrity of the 
mucus membrane of the nose and 
throat such as results from a tonsillec- 
tomy, does develop fever, headache, 
sore and tight muscles particularly in 
the neck and back, and then more or 
less weakness in scattered muscles. 
The muscle involvement is ordinar- 
ily most marked at about the end of 
the first week, but then if the patient 
survives, there begins a spontaneous 
gradual return of strength as function 
returns in such motor nerve cells as 
were only temporarily sick. If a per- 
centage of the nerve cells to a muscle 
has been actually killed, the corres- 
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ponding fraction of the muscle is also 
permanently killed and the patient has 
some irreparable in that 
particular muscle, and perhaps in many 
muscles in scattered localities, or, in 


weakness 


the worst cases, in practically every 
muscle in smaller or larger areas. 

If the permanent weakness, or par- 
aly occurs in the extremities, the 
patient has more or 


sis, 
restrictions 
put upon his life, naturally depending 
largely on the severity and location 


less 


of the weaknesses, but also depending 
somewhat power to 
of what he 
has left. But if the weaknesses involve 
the of primarily 
the diaphragm and the muscles of the 
chest wall 


on his will de- 


velop greater usefulness 


muscles breathing 
then the patient must have 
help to breathe; that 
piration given by 
“iron-lung.”’ 


artificial res- 


is, 


a tank respirator or 


If the infection hits the medulla ob- 
longata or “bulb” at the top of the 
spinal cord, then the nerve supply of 
the soft palate, of the larynx, and par- 
ticularly of the muscles of swallowing 
may be affected, and a patient regurgi- 
tates fluid through the nose, sometimes 
cannot cough, and particularly cannot 
swallow, so that saliva and mucus ac- 
cumulate in the throat and interfere 
with breathing. Even more sericus in 


so-called ‘“‘bulbar”’ 


involve- 
ment of the vital centers that regulate 
breathing and blood-pressure. When 
either such center is destroyed, the 
patient dies 


cases 18 


sometimes within twenty- 
four to forty eight hours of the onset 
of the fever, of these 


cases there seems to be nothing a doc- 


and in many 
tor can do to stay such an overwhelm- 


ing form of the infection. 


aes these facts it can be seen 
that if the patient is not swept 
away by the tidal wave of the acute 
infection, and if he survives the febrile 


PSYCHOLOGY Jum 
period of about a week, shorter in the 
mild cases, he goes on to a consider. 
able spontaneous recovery as the nerve 
cells that are only sickened—not killed 

return to their original state and 
ability to function. However, he de 
velops tightness and soreness of many 
of the big muscles even during the 
acute stage, so much so that often the 
so-called spasm is more of a hindrance 
to movement than the weakness 
Moist heat the form of hot tubs 
or hot packs helps to relieve this part 
of his troubles, and by the 
week physiotherapy technicians can 
begin to overcome the tightnesses and 
to teach the patient to use his muscles 
again. 


is 


in 


second 


When the spontaneous recovery of 
the sick motor nerves has occurred, a 
process that is 80 to 90 percent com- 
plete in three or four months, then it 
becomes clear much permanent 
weakness the patient is likely to have 
as a result of the disease. But then, or 


how 


even before then, he starts ‘‘exercis- 
ing for strength,” to try to increase 
the strength of the surviving portion 
of an original muscle, so that perhaps 
it can assume the former function of 
the original entire muscle, even with- 
out all of the original strength 

Still later when it has become ap- 
parent that the original functions can- 
not be accomplished in the former 
manner with the customary muscles, 
there what is called rehabilitation. 
The patient must learn to do 
necessary for independent | 


is 
what is 
iving, ac- 
he 
even learning to feed 
himself with his feet, if both arms are 
useless. Orthopedic help in the form 
of braces and other appliances, « 
reconstructive 


complishing each act in any way 
best can do so 


r with 


operations, is often 


needed, and a great variety of gadgets 


can be used. 


\ word should be said about pro- 
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tection from this paralytic form of the 
disease. In times of epidemics, a num- 
ber of simple precautions are advisable. 
Children should be kept away from 
crowds, and from new groups of play- 
mates—though they may continue to 
play with their customary friends, if 
all are well. Tonsillectomies are post- 
poned until the epidemic is past, and 


certain immunizations such as_ for 
whooping cough and tetanus might 


well be delayed unless there is greater 
danger from these diseases than from 
polio. 

3athing in small 
water such as a swimming 
where fecal contamination is possible 
—had better be omitted, although 
there is no positive evidence of a case 
of the disease having been contracted 
this way. More important than any of 
these measures is the avoidance of ex- 


still 
pool 


bodies of 


haustion from fatigue and chilling if 
there is any possibility that a person 
is incubating the disease or has a be- 
ginning fever. In fact, in epidemic 
areas, immediate bed rest at the onset 
of any fever seems to be perhaps the 
most potent factor we know for mini- 
mizing the ravages of the oncoming 
disease. 


HERE has been a great deal of 

publicity about the use of a human 
blood . product, gamma globulin, for 
possible protection against a polio in- 
fection. In an epidemic area it seems to 
cut the likelihood of development of a 
recognizable case of polio to about 25 
percent of the original chance—this for 
a period of four weeks, beginning one 
week after the injection. To carry a 
child through the epidemic season of 
perhaps three months, three such in- 
jections would be required. The aver- 
age dose of the globulin necessary for 
one child is prepared from a pint of 
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mixed human bloods, and one dona- 
tion of blood is a pint. 

In the 1953 in the 
United States, there probably will be 
available not million 
gamma globulin, and there are over 
forty million children in the United 
States. It is obvious that the public 
health authorities in whose hands the 
distribution of the free 
“G.G.” is placed, will be hard pressed 


summer of 


over a doses of 


available 


to satisfy all even reasonable demands. 
A black market may develop to satisfy 
certain panicky parents, and the ma- 
terial thus sold not be reliable. 
There is a great need for intelligent 


may 


planning before the probable epidemics 
begin this coming summer. 

The paralytic patient’s philosophy 
great importance. He 
primarily to become independent of 
help in daily living—to be able from 


is of wants 


when he gets up each day until when 
he goes to bed to do everything for 











himself—to bathe, toilet and dregs 
himself, to feed ‘himself, and to move 
about as is the second 
place, he wants to expand his horizon, 
to enjoy more and more of the normal 
pleasures and diversions of life. And, 
finally, he wants to have a normal 
home, to marry and have children, te 
be able to support his family, and te 
assume a place of usefulness ‘in the 
community. 





necessary. In 


Unfortunately, all too many polio 
patients are left with physical restric- 
tions. The disease does not affect the 
mind; patients remain as _ intelligent 
as they were before the disease, though 
some have a character change in that 
they become spoiled, or morose, or 
wilfully dependent. But if those around 
a patient are of the right sort, he can 
be led to realize that in 
strictions he is like practically every- 
body else in this world. We all have 
restrictions of sort or 
hearing, a 


having re- 


one another, 


defective vision or poor 
heart, overweight, old age, and so on, 
and we all have to make the most of 
what assets we do have. The pessimist 
looks at a glass half-full of milk and 
says “It’s half gone’’—but the optimist 
says “It’s half full.”” The polio patient 
must he helped to lay stress on what 
he can do, and be encouraged con- 
stantly to try to do even more. As one 
minister said of a lady so restricted by 
her polio that of her four extremities 
she had but a hand to live with, “All 
her life so far she has lived in a beau- 
tifully furnished room. Now she must 
live in a which she must 
furnish as best she can.” 


: peg SPARK of ambition must be 
set on fire in each patient, per- 


haps by a relative, or a nurse or phys- 
iotherapist, but particularly by the 
doctor, and the minister, of course, can 
In most in- 


new room 


be of inestimable value. 
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stances, the patient can do a great 
deal towards increasing muscle 
strength and function, but it takes hard 
work—such as doing a thirty minute 
set of exercises five or six times a day 
for months, and unless progress can 
be visualized and pointed out at fre- 
quent intervals, many a patient loses 
courage and hope and says, “What is 
the use ?’’ There is usually a great deal 
of “use” if only the patient can be kept 
buoyed up, and ambitious, and under- 
stood. 

The pastoral counselor, be he min- 
ister, priest, or rabbi, can be of inesti- 
mable value to the stricken patient 
especially when the victim is adoles- 
cent or older. He can bring him cheer, 
courage, and hope, and he can inspire 
thoughtfulness and concern for others. 
Polio patients can become too absorbed 
in their own difficulties and their own 
struggles for recovery. The pastor can 
point out ways of useful living and of 
service to the community because peo- 
ple with even the severest paralysis 
can become assets instead of liabilities. 
Wise ministers also that the 
families of patients often need more 
encouragement and help than does the 
patient. 


know 


However, not everything about polio 
is destructive and on the debit 
Most people, old and young, who have 
been afflicted by this disease do de- 
velop courage, patience, and persever- 
ance, in their fights for return of 
strength, even sweetness of character 
—more than they otherwise might have 
had. Furthermore, the people about 
them, such as the members of their 
families, seem to become more 


side. 


thoughtful, more kindly, more con- 
siderate, and better people because of 
the affliction of their loved ones. Per- 
haps because he too carried his cross 
nobly, the polio patient has added his 
share to the betterment of man. 
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To minister to ‘“modern man in search 
of a soul,” read... 


SIX TALKS ON JUNG’S 
PSYCHOLOGY 


by Robert A. Clark, M.D. 


Of the great analysts. C. G. JUNG is the 
most deeply concerned with man’s spirit- 
ual nature and his problems of con- 
science. Director of the Mental Health 
Clinic and Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chiatry at the University of Pittsburgh 
Medical School, Dr. Clark has written a 
comprehensive but readable book, mak- 
ing Jung’s thought available to pastors 
and to laymen as it has not been before. 


$1.50; 8% x 11”; 84 pp.; illustrated; 
bibliography. 
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The Origin and Meaning of Love 


There Is Now Clinical Evidence that Love 


And Cooperation, rather than Force and 


Competition, Are the Basic Drives 


BY ASHLEY MONTAGI 
Chairman of the Department of 
Inthropology, Rutgers University 


T has often been the case in medi- 

cine that our first clues to the un- 
derstanding of the functioning of 
normal processes have been discovered 
by a study of the pathological or dis- 
ordered function. One of the most en- 
lightening ways of studying the nature 
and meaning of love is to study the 
history of 
hibiting it. 


persons incapable of ex- 


studied, it 
is invariably found that something was 
lacking in their mother’s relationship 
to them. The mother had either died 
when they 


When such persons are 


were very young; the 
mother had been bedridden jand un- 
able to attend to them for a prolonged 
period of time; the mother had been 


absent for one reason or another for 


lis article is part of a chapter from Th 
rt rticl part of hapter fr l 
Veaning of Love, published by Julian Press, 
ne opyrigh 53 by shley 
I Coy ht 1953 by A 

and reprinted by permission. This book ts 
the Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selec 


tion for June 


Montagu, 


long periods of time during their in- 
fancy ; or the mother had been actively 
hostile or else frankly inadequate, and 
so on. In all these cases the children 
were starved of love during either the 
whole or some critical period of their 
development. Such children as chi 
dren, if they survive—for many of 
them die for want of nothing more 
than love—will exhibit as adolescents 
and as adults an inability to function 
affectively, a marked want of affection. 
Such persons are characterized by the 
fact that they leave most people with 
whom they come into “contact’’ quite 


f 


“cold.” Being “cold” themse 
fail to elicit warmth in others 


UCH 
foundest and most sympathetic 
understanding, for they are 
the innocent 
childhood 


been deprived of the 


persons require our pro- 


victims of a_lack-love 
human beings who have 
birthrig 


humanity, namely, the loving car 


a mother. But for the moment their 
interest for us here is clinical; the) 
teach us something by the very ab- 
sence of the traits—as well as the 


presence oO! others they exhibit v iy 














THE ORIGIN AND 


do we call the people I have described 
“unloving?” It is because they are 
peculiar both for the traits they ex- 
hibit and those they do not. 

It is becoming increasingly clear to 
investigators of human development 
that the infant is born not alone with 
the desire to be loved but also with 
the desire to love. It is not born ag- 
sressive, “sinful,” “naughty,” or “hos- 
tile,” or any of the other unattractive 
traits of which it has been accused. It 
wants to be loved and to love. When 
it is not loved, its expectation of love 
is frustrated, and one of the means 
to which it will invariably resort in 
order to secure love is aggressiveness. 
Aggressiveness is a _ technique or 
means of securing love. Aggressive- 
ness is an attempt to compel love—it 
is the clutching at straws in a sea of 
human indifference, and the clutching 
is sometimes pretty vigorous. The in- 
fant is born in a state of complete de- 
pendency, expecting to be supported 
in all its needs by “others.’’ Not that 
at birth it has a consciousness of 
“others” or even of expectation, but 
it does have needs and it 
to have them satisfied, “expects” in 
the sense that it is painfully disap- 
pointed when those needs are not sat- 
isied. When its needs are not 
quately satisfied, it experiences a_fail- 
ure of support and becomes anxious 
and insecure. 


“expects” 


ade- 


—: we know from the study of 
overprotected children, as 

from the study of children who have 
had all their purely physical needs 
satisfied, that the satisfaction of phys- 
ical needs alone is not enough, for the 
greatest of all needs of the human 
being is the need for love, the experi- 
encing of the 
“others” 


also 


feeling conveyed by 
that one is wanted, needed, 
liked, appreciated, valued, and deeply 
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involved with the “other” or “others.” 
One wants to feel that one is in inter- 
dependent relationship with “others,” 
bound up with them, supported and 
supporting. To be cut off from others 
is death. Man is born for participation, 
and there is no pain more unbearable 
than the feeling of being alone. 

Interdependence, the state of de- 
pending upon each other, is the state 
of all living things. Without inter- 
dependence no living group of organ- 
isms could survive, and insofar as any 
group of organisms departs in its func- 
tioning from the requirement of inter- 
dependence, to that extent does it be- 
come malfunctional and disoperative. 
This is a more particular statement of 
the general principle that the probabil- 
ity of survival of individuals or groups 
of living things increases with the de- 
gree with which they harmoniously 
adjust themselves to each other and to 
their environment. 

In what follows it should be clearly 
understood that insofar as the lower 
organisms are concerned we can only 
conjecture the significance of many 
facts. With respect to inorganic matter 
we can at best only speculate as to the 
meaning of the facts. But it should also 
be clearly understood that both for 
the world of inorganic matter and that 
of organic matter there are certain 
facts which are ineluctably clear, 
provable, and available for checking. 
In the case of man as man, the evi- 
dence is now largely beyond question ; 
it is neither conjectural nor specula- 
tive—the relations obtaining between 
the facts are clear and their meaning 
is as verifiable as any objectively veri- 
fiable datum of experience. 

[t is simpler to perceive the origins 
of love and its meaning when we look 
for them in the organic world, espe- 
cially in organized forms of life. Let us 


take for our observations the familiar 
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organism of classroom 


biology: the 


single-celled 
and textbook 


amoeba. 
The amoeba will serve as our repre- 
sentative example of what goes on in 
all single cells, whether they be uni- 
cellular organisms or parts of a multi- 
cellular organism. 

HEN one observes: an amoeba 

about to reproduce under the 
microscope, one observes first that 
there is a duplication of the nucleus, 
so that there are now two nuclei. This 
is followed by an invagination of the 
cell membrane at the upper and lower 
poles of the amoeba. For all practical 
and theoretical purposes there are now 
two cells within a single membrane. 
Whatever affects the one affects the 
other. Both closest 
relation of interdependence, and it is 
during this relation and as a result 
of this state of interdependence that 
the pattern of all interorganismic re- 
lations is determined. So that 
the invaginations of the membrane 
have deepened sufficiently for them to 
unite and the two celis to become sepa- 
rated, the separation is only one in 
terms of a semi-permeable membrane; 
they still remain together as a part of 
one another’s environment. When one 
carefully observes such amoebae, one 
finds that they tend to remain to- 
gether. Where one 


cells are in the 


when 


encounters one 
amoeba, one will find others. 
Wherever organisms are interacting 
in a related manner, they are confer- 
ring survival benefits upon each other 
Whenever organisms interact in an 
unrelated manner, as “independents,” 
they confer negative survival benefits 
upon themselves and upon their fel- 
“togetherness, ” 


lows. ‘“‘Relatedness,”’ 


“belongingness”—this is the triad of 
which the _ person 


complex feelings | 


must have if he is to be a loving pert- 
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son, if he is to be mentally healthy. It 
seems to be in the nature of living 
organisms to be related, together, and 
to belong, and it is suggested that the 
evidence indicates that these states 
have their origins in the very organ- 
ation of living matter, and become 
more integratively complex and de- 
veloped as the organism becomes so, 
reaching their highest integration at 
the human level. 


LL babies are born with the need 
to be loved and to love, and this 
need remains with them throughout 
their lives, whether they have actually 
been loved or not. As a consequence 
of not having been adequately loved 
during the first six years of their lives, 
such persons may not know how to 
love, but it remains a fact that they 
want to love as well as to be loved, but 
that they simply do not know how. 
The biologically determined  fun- 
damental relationship which 
naturally exist between human beings 
if it were not inhibited by the kind 
of frustrations to which children are 
exposed in our culture (as well as in 
others) in the name and cause of dis- 
cipline, is the love relationship. It is 
primary nature, and it should be sec- 
ond nature for human beings to love 
one another. As it is, primary nature 
tfemains striving to love and be loved, 
while second nature often puts calcu- 
lated restraints upon such striving and 
eects certain barriers deliberately de- 
signed to prevent its expression—all 
this because the true meaning of love 
has not been understood. 


wi yuld 


To inhibit or prevent the expression 
of love is to do violence to the needs, 
to the structure, and to the function- 
ing of the organism. To love and to 
be loved is as necessary to the organ- 
im as the breathing of air. Insofar 
as the organism fails in loving, it fails 
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in living, for to live and love is, for 
a human being, the equivalent of 
healthy living. To live as if to live and 
love were one is not simply an ideal to 
be achieved, but a potentiality to be 
realized, a destiny to be fulfilled. 

It is not an accident, we may su- 
spect, that Christianity has had such 
a wide appeal, for here we have a reli- 
gion with the central figure a father- 
image of love, a father who loves his 
children so much that he is even will- 
ing to sacrifice his only begotten son 
for them. Sons who have been sacri- 
ficed by their own fathers and who, as 
fathers themselves, may sacrifice their 
own sons, understandably find some- 
thing attractive and satisfying about 
such a theology. For here one can at 
once have a father who is genuinely 
a father of love, a father whom one 
wished one’s own father could have 
been, together with a filial relationship 
which is reminiscent of one’s own, and 
which may unconsciously be realized 
in relation to one’s son. 

In the United States the tyrannical 
father of Europe has been replaced 
by a father who is a friend, who is 
kind, and who does not compete with 
one; hence, the rarity of the Oedipus 
complex in American men and _ the 
liberalizing of American religion as 
a sort of gemutlich social institution 
rather than as a place of worship of 
But if 
father is satisfactory, it would seem 


father-substitutes. one’s own 
that the fathers of a great many other 


men and women are not, to judge 
from the state in which the world is 
at the time. Men are too 
hostile; wars threaten death and de- 


struction. There is too little love in 


present 


the world. Feeling so, men and women 
are returning to religion in the hope 
that within the bosom of the church 
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they may find that love and protection 
which may not only give them what 
their parents and their fellows decline 
to give, but which somehow may help 
solve the problem of man’s hostility 


HE CHURCH can help, but it 

would be foolish to think that 
what the church has thus far failed 
to accomplish it will accomplish in this 
irreligious age. Modern churchmen 
are not unaware of this, and it is a 
happy augury in our time that they 
are beginning to join hands with the 
students of human nature so that they 
may better meet the requirements of 
women and men who seek to live as 
they should in this confused and con- 
fusing world. If scientists have much 
to teach churchmen, the men of reli- 
scientists. 


gion have much to teach 


Each can learn from the other, and 
what, above all else, they can learn is 
that their purposes are the same: the 
discovery of the nature of nature, of 
which man is a part, with especial ref- 
erence to the nature of man, so that 
man may best be helped to achieve 
that perfection of character which may 
make life this earth the 
heaven that he has in the past pro- 
jected unreachably above him. 


for him on 


The most important thing to realize 
about the nature of human nature is 
that the most significant ingredient in 
its structure is love. The church has 
long recognized this; scientists are be- 
ginning to realize it; but it will be the 
educators of the world to whom the 
task will fall not only of explaining 
the nature of love but of teaching its 
meaning to the citizens of future gen- 
erations. When that time arrives, we 
shall for the first time in the history 
of the Western World truly 
educated human beings among us. 


have 
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Final Words on “‘Censoring the Controversial” 


To the Editor: 

The adverse criticisms in your April num- 
ber of Oren H. Baker’s article on Christmas 
(Dec. 1952) causes great concern. If issues 
which separate us as Christ’s followers can- 
not humbly be faced in the self-revealing 
light of psychology, in what light may they 
be discussed? If a pastor cannot read such 
a truly Christian appeal for fellowship with 
God and with other men without bristling, 
how can he wisely counsel those who come 
to him with honest questions seeking a more 
mature faith? 

These letters impelled me (and I hope 
many others) to re-read Baker’s article, 
which had been skimmed through. It strikes 
right home to me now after my experience 
since Christmas, of trying, reverently and 
frankly, to re-examine the Church’s dogmas 
in the light of history, experience, and con- 
science to determine how far they contribute 
to our basic human need for reconciliation 
with God and with each other. The sense of 
estrangement and guilt (?) which followed 
this attempt is certainly a matter for psy- 
chology to deal with. 

There seems to be a resurgence of dog- 
Matism just now, accompanying the publi- 
cation of the RSV Bible, that does not augur 
well for a united front against the forces 
that would destroy our faith. I desperately 
crave fellowship with my fundamentalist 
brethren. They have something which I long 
for. But if they cannot accept my honest 
questionings in search of “a more excellent 
way” lest it undermine their faith (which I 
profoundly respect but feel is not the whole 
truth) then I must seek fellowship elsewhere 
or go on alone. 

Rev. AttEN H. Gates 

Registrar and Treasurer 

Hampshire Association of 

Congregational Churches and 
Ministers 


Chesterfield, Massachusetts 


Dr. Baker Replies 


Editor’s Note. Dr. Baker's letter was in- 
tended only as a personal message to the 
editor and not for publication. We have, 
however, persuaded Dr. Baker to permit us 
to publish it. 


To the Editor: 

On a visit last week, I spent a night with 
a friend and read from his copy of PASTORAL 
PsycHoLocy the correspondence in the 
Readers’ Forum” pertaining to my article 
on Christmas. Now I have your letter be- 
fore me. 

| appreciate the courtesy of your sugges- 
tion that 1 make reply in the same columns 
if I wish to do so. After reading the letters 
again and re-examining my article, I haye 
concluded that my meaning there is explicit 
so far as my limited purpose was concerned 
and that it would be unprofitable to expand 
allusions which were peripheral to my cen- 
tral thought. No reader can miss the refer- 
ence in my second paragraph to the two gen- 
eral approaches to an _ interpretation of 
Christmas and my deliberate choice of only 
one. It ought to be obvious that such writing 
is of necessity arbitrarily restricted, and that 
excessive qualifying of ideas, in order to 
come to terms with all points of view, dulls 
the edge of thought. One must take the 
risks involved in keeping to his point. 

While I deem it inappropriate to make a 
“reply,” I would like for you to understand 
my general attitude in such writing as I do. 
In writing, my purpose is the same as that 
in my teaching. In neither do I aim to con- 
vert anybody to a position that seems im- 
portant and reasonable to me. Rather the 
aim is to share knowledge and insight, to il- 
lumine ideas, to explore experience in the 
joint undertaking of grasping some truth 
that strengthens vital faith, always assuming 
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[In my ministry of more than thirty 


| have given a great deal of 
helping 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 





ETHEL PHELPS STOKES HOYT 


Mrs. John Sherman Hoyt, the foun- 
ier of the Commission on Religion and 
the Federal Council, died 
last year. It would be impossible to 
exaggerate the positive influence which 
foyt had upon the formation of 
those interests in the National Coun- 
cil which are now organized under the 
Department of Pastoral Services. She 
was the founder not only of the origi- 
nal Committee on Religion and Health 
within the Federal Council, but of the 
research bodies which preceded this 
form of organization. 


Health in 








Mrs. Hoyt’s concern for the rela- 
tion of religion to health goes back 
nearly fifty years. Personal and family 
experiences of illness and its cure con- 
inced her deeply of the place which 
prayer and religious faith properly had 
m such things. A great psychiatrist of 

day, Austen Fox Riggs, a pre- 
cursor of those holding a_ psychoso- 





point of view in medicine today, 
her to see the indispensable 
lace of medical science in all healing, 
encouraged her in the study and 


ictice of religious faith in relation to 
h and healing. 





When she began to explore this in 
est, most doctors and clergy were 
like inclined to be skeptical. There 
nust have been strong temptation for 
ler to move into one of the many by 
paths of that time, which ignored 
sence and medicine and promised 
erfect health through ten easy lessons 
praver 


resisted 


These she stoutly 


Quietly but persistently, 
scious that I 


humbly con- 
she did not have profes- 
sional knowledge of either religion or 
health, she talked with many leaders in 
both fields. After the first World War, 
the experience of which did much to 
demonstrate the importance of emo- 
tional factors in illness and health, the 
going became easier. 

In the mid-twenties her patience and 
diligence were rewarded the 
New York Academy of Medicine and 
the Research Department of the Fed- 
eral Council formed a Joint Committee 


when 


on Religion and Medicine, for pur- 
poses of study and research. Mrs. 


Hoyt was a charter member, a mem- 
ber of its executive committee, and an 
unofficial chairman of its finance com- 
mittee. When the Council for Clinical 
Training of theological students was 
formed in 1930, she was also active in 
this—seeing in it an excellent way of 
ministers 
the basic relationships of religion t 
health. 

Effective as these groups had been, 


training young concernin 


o 
> 


however, Mrs. Hoyt felt that an off- 
cial church body, at the heart of co- 
Protestantism, was also 
needed. Knowledge of a valuable kind 


operative 


had been garnered by a few, and it 
should be more widely extended. In 
addition, other knowledge was needed, 
and new 


procedures of exploration 


seemed called for. Mrs. Hoyt found 
ready encouragement from Samuel 
McCrea Cavert, then General Secre- 


tary of the Federal Council; and in 


1937 the Committee on Religion and 
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secre- 


Mrs. Hoyt’s most profound convic- 
tion was of the power of true prayer 
and religious faith to heal—in both the 
literal and the figurative senses. There 
was no magical factor in her view. She 
often said that we must not let our 
faith contradict science, even though 
it must often go where science has not 
stepped. One of her favorite verses 
was that from Isaiah: “Thou wilt kee 
him in perfect peace, whose mind is 
stayed on thee: because he trusteth in 
thee.”” She felt it was equally import- 
ant to stress the healing power of God, 
and man’s receptivity to this power in 
faith. She wrote, “To have your house 
with a limitless 
electricity would do no good unless 
you could provide outlets and attach 
instruments through which the power 
would become effective.” 


source olf 


connected 


There is a summary of Mrs. Hoyt’s 
faith, characteristically couched in 
terms of thanksgiving, in her medita- 
tion, “A Midnight Thanksgiving.” 


Oh God of Inrinite Power, Father of 
Infinite Love, for this opportunity of 
sweet communion with Thee 
quiet watches of the night 

I thank Thee. 


1! € 


For the blessing of darkness and the 
tranquility of the midnight world 
For the beauty of stillness and the 


serenity of the starlit sky, 

For the knowledge of Thine 

Power and Thine enfolding peace, 
I thank Thee. 


aunhalding 
upholding 


For the assurance of Thy protecting love 


surrounding me and all those dear 
to me, 
For the human love that blesses me and 
for the joy of giving love to others, 
For the miracle of rhythmic harmony 


in all the functions of my being 
I thank Thee. 
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For confidence in Thy wisdom in guiding 
the doctors and nurses who minister 
to me, 

For the consciousness of Thine indwell- 
ing life quickening me in mind and 
spirit, 

For the comfort of this time of rest and 
the renewal of strength through re- 
laxation, 


I thank Thee. 


For the utter trust with which I close 
my eyes for sleep, knowing that Thou 
art ever watching over me, Oh God 
of Love and Peace, 

I thank Thee. 


—SeEWARD HILTNER 


THE OVERSTREETS 

“The Cathedral Chimes” of Grace 
Cathedral, Topeka, Kansas, in report- 
ing on the important contribution 
which the recent lectures by both 
Bonaro and Harry Overstreet have 
made to the thinking of that com- 
munity, quotes the following from 
Bonaro Overstreet’s lectures: “There 
are five statements taken from our reli- 
gious tradition which are in thorough 
agreement with psychology, the truths 
of which have been verified by psy- 
chological research and practical ap- 
plication. They are: 

1. Inasmuch as ye have done it un- 
to one of the least of these, my breth- 
ren, you have done it unto me. 

Where two or three are gathered 
together there am I in your midst. 

Love your neighbor as yourself. 
(She stressed the fact that Jesus did 
not say, Love your neighbor more 
than yourself. ) 

4. No man can serve two masters. 
(Here she emphasized the psychologi- 
cal and religious truth that there can 
be no health without wholeness. ) 

Blessed are they who feel their 
spiritual need for theirs is the King- 
dom of Heaven (giving a modern 


AND 
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FREE COPIES 


We will be very glad to send free 
back copies of Pastorat PsycHo.ocy for 
display and distribution at any forthcom- 
ing meetings, conferences, or ministers’ 
seminars during the coming summer 
months. A posteard with your name and 


address indicating the expected number 














of participants will receive immediate 
attention. 
translation of the first beatitude— 


‘Blessed are the poor in spirit for 
theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.’)” 

“For the first time in history,” said 
Bonaro Overstreet, “science is under- 
writing spiritual truths.” 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY IN CANADA 


Dr. David E. Union 
Theological Seminary will be leading 
an intensive weeks’ course in 
counseling and pastoral psychology at 
Union College of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada, from July 6-18 
inclusive, 1953. According to Rev. 
W. S. Taylor, principal of the college, 
this is the first time that such an in- 
tensive short course in pastoral psy- 
chology has been attempted in the 
Pacific North-West for ministers. 

Other courses in the session will 
include Worship and Psychology by 
Rev. R. A. Wilson, Professor of Phil- 
osophy and Religion, and Preaching 
and Psychology by Principal Taylor. 
The college is a theological college of 
the United Church of Canada. 


Roberts of 


two 


DEAN WILLARD L. SPERRY 


Harvard University announces the 
resignation of Willard L. Sperry, 
Dean of Harvard Divinity School, ef- 
fective July 1, 1953. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Dr. Sperry has had a most disting. 
uished career both as a scholar and 
minister, and was deeply interested ip 
pastoral psychology. Our readers will 
remember him for his article on “The 
Keeping of Immanuel’s Day,” in our 
December, 1951, issue. We are plan- 
ning to publish a new article by Dr 
Sperry on “The Psychology of the 
Non-Conformist” in an early issue of 
the journal. 


Dr. Sperry was President of the 
Institute of Pastoral Care. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 
The Reverend Rollin J. Fairbanks 
has been appointed full Professor of 


Pastoral Theology at the Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, effective July 1, 1953 


He has been teaching there half time, 
lecturing at the Harvard 
School, and directing the 
Counseling Center in Boston. 


Divinity 
Pastoral 


John Whitesel is the new chaplain 
at the Syracuse State Hospital, Syra- 
cuse, New York. Chaplain Whitesel’s 
clinical pastoral training was taken in 
connection with his work for a Ph.D. 
degree at University School 
of Theology. Chaplain Whitesel is the 
author of “Psychological Tests’ which 
appeared in the September, 1951 issue 
of PastoraL PsycHovocy. 


Boston 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF RELIGION 


The Committee for the Scientific 
Study of Religion will hold its fall 
meeting on November 21, 1953, at 
Harvard University. Scholars who 
wish to present empirical research in 
the field (12 minutes allowed) should 
send 300 word abstracts to Professor 
Prentiss Pemberton, Andover-Newton 
Theological School, Newton Centre 
59, Massachusetts, by October 1, 1953. 
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WHO’S WHO 


AMONG OUR AUTHORS 





InA May Greer is Research Associate in 
Psychiatry at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. She is the author, with Dr. Erich 
Lindemann, of “Early Stresses and Strains 
of Marriage” in our May, 1952 issue. 

ErminiE H. LAnTERo is Assistant Editor 
of “Religon and Life.” She received her 
B. D. from Union Theological Seminary and 
her Ph. D. in philosophy from Radcliffe. For 
some time she taught Bible and history of 
religon at Wellesley College, Sweet Briar 
College, and Pendle Hill. 

Harry A. OVERSTREET, author of The 
Vature Mind, is Professor Emeritus of 
Philosophy and Psychology of the College of 
the City of New York. His recent book, The 
Great Enterprise, was the Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy Book Club for October, 1952. 


Puitie M. Professor 
of Clinical Pediatrics, Cornell University 
Medical School. 1945 to 1949, Dr. 
Stimson served as Director of a demonstra- 
tion service at Knickerbocker Hospital under 
the auspices of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. Dr. Simpson is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Deacons of the River- 
side Church, New York City. 


Stimson, M.D., is 


From 


ASHLEY Montacu is Chairman of the De- 
partment of Anthropology at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. He is the author of On Being Hu- 
man, On Being Intelligent, Statement on 
Race, Man’s Most Dangerous Myth, and 
editor of The Meaning of Love, which is the 
current Selection of the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club. 
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—Edwin H. Schmidt, M.D. 
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REVIEWS OF 


Current Books 





HE ME 
edited by 


Press, Inc. 


INING OF LOVE, 
Ashley Montagu (Julian 
$3.50 ) 


(This book is the Pastoral Psychol 
ogy Book Club Selection for June.) 


The minister when true to the best 
traditions of his profession is a man 
of love as well as of faith. [specially 
is he a bearer of love in his pastoral 
and counseling ministry. In whatever 
state of want he finds people, he ac- 
cepts them as potentially worthy, but 
through his understanding and love 
tries to increase their work, and tries 
with 
The degree to which 
they achieve this is the measure of his 
ministry 

The Meaning of Love is not written 
primarily for or from the viewpoint 
of the pastor 


to replace hatred and fear 
and confidence 


love 


It is a compendium by 
social scientists for the most part, rep- 
resenting anthropology, — sociology, 
psychiatry, and other combinations of 
social and psychological disciplines. In 
this fact resides some of its value and 
potential helpfulness to the 
The 


gospel of 


minister 


minister's proclamation of a 


love and his pleadings to 


manage the affairs of the world on the 
# 


basis of its principle has marked limi- 


tations in an age Of science, if the plea 
is made on the basis of revealed reli 
gion or of personal sentiment 


that is 


\n age 
incredulous of revelation and 


the traditional religious sense is more 


apt to take notice of values 
that are found to be rooted in scien- 
tific fact. The Meaning of Love does 
not make love a pure science but does 
find that it is one of the deep needs of 
the human _ individual, 
counterpart in organic matter 
human life. Its 
many, it is a powerful creative force, 


eaey 
FOals 


and has its 
manifestations are 


yet its implementation in our complex 
human society constitutes the biggest 
problem of this age. 


In addition to the scientific under- 
pinning which the book furnishes t 


| 
reader, it should be helpful to. the 


minister and pastor in its specific dis- 
cussions of love in its many aspects 
and relationships, such as the expert- 


ence of loving, maternal love, love 
of man for woman, love of woman for 
man. And perhaps even more signifi- 
cantly in our age, it examines the 


meaning and implications in the kind 


of world we live in today, with all tts 
mixture of races and nationalities and 
cultures in various stages of develop- 
ment, and all the intracultural | in- 
ternational problems. The g 
the history of the “love 

is revealing and challenges rvone 


who uses the phrase to give it specific 


and constructive meaning. It gets close 
to the heart of our problem in the cot 
flict between democracy and _totalitar- 
lanism. 

The final chapter on 
God” gathers up the gist of 1 book 
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and gives it dynamic significance in 
the minister’s primary frame of refer- 
ence. The well-known parable of the 
Prodigal Son in this context brings 
wt in bold relief the nature of exist- 
ence and meaning. In the words of the 
author of the final chapter, “The love 
of God then is the giving of one’s self 
to that power which holds the world 
together and which, when we are tear- 
ing it apart, persuades us to come to 
urselves and start on new beginnings ; 
itis not bound to achieved evil, and it 
is not bound to achieved good. 

And why is this sort of love alone 
reliable? Because it alone has within 
it the seeds of becoming, even in the 
face of tragedy and death,—when it 
keeps confidence, saying, ‘Into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit.’ This 
love is reliable also because it alone 
can engender respect and love for the 
necessary diversity of men. Through 
this love which is a self-giving to a 
process of transformation rather than 
to a ‘law,’ men, in their relation to 
each other and in their diversity, be- 
come mutually supporting and enhanc- 
ing rather than mutually impoverish- 


. ” 
ne 
il? 


This book will strengthen the 
reader's conviction of the power and 
love of faith and add to his insight 
into human behavior. 

—LutHer E. Woopwarp 
Coordinator, Community Mental 
Health Services, New York State 
Mental Health Commission 


thd BE AFRAID OF YOUR 
CHILD by Hilde Bruch, M.D. 
(Farrar, Straus & Young—$3.75) 
Although this is not an explicitly 
religious book, it is so on account of 
ts implicit humility toward 


aw” 


“natural 
in the theological sense. It is 


therefore particularly to be recom 





An important new book to help 


you counsel troubled parents 


CHILDREN 
OF Divorce 


by J. Louise Despert, M.D. 


A famous child psychia- 
trist gives heartening advice 
on how parents and_ chil- 
dren may be led successfully 
through the shattering ex- 
perience of divorce. “Com- 
passionate and understand- 
ing.” says Harry A. Over- 
street, author of The Mature 
Mind. With numerous case 
histories. 


$3.50 at all booksellers 
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“The Divine Constitu- 
tion” by Charles Z. Smith 
is a book from which 
everyone can protit. 
Unlike dogmatic, table- 
pounding works of cru- 
saders, “The Divine Con- 
stitution’’ is a quiet, 
thoughtful book that 

defines the spiritual meaning of 

the Beatitudes in terms which any 
man or woman can understand and follow. It is for the 
churchgoer and the wayward, the clergy and the skeptic. 


Write for your copy today. Sent prepaid on receipt 
of $3. Money back if not satisfied. Order from Mizpah 
House, 3808 Eagle Rock Bivd., Los Angeles 65, Calif. 
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mended for ministers. As conscientious 
parents and counselors they are be- 
wildered by the changing, but always 
authoritarian, commands of child psy- 
chologists such as: parents must ex- 
press their love by schedule feeding 
or demand feeding, limited sensuous 
gratification or unlimited 
observation of parental life or protect- 
ing them against “traumatic’”’ observa- 
tions, If they don't 
physical or psvchological ills in the 
child’s life will be their responsibility. 


cuddling, 


etc. obey, any 


In the chapter “Experts are fallible,” 
and in other places, the fact is driven 
home that often the commands of 
scientists are based on_ illegitimate 
conclusions drawn from _ pathological 
cases and from observations of foreign 
cultures. Freud and his re- 
sponsible followers made it clear that 
constitution and constellation 
account for the pathogenic role of in- 
fantile experiences. The unconquerable 
human desire for omnipotence, how- 


himself 


social 


ever, seduces scientists again and again 
to lapse into magic thinking of the 
type: a statistically significant number 
of neurotics were helped by replacing 
the regime of their parents by the re- 
gime of the physician, ergo, children 
will not become neurotic if they are 
brought up according to the regime of 
Who reasons in this 
manner is less scientific than the South 
Sea Islander who that he 


the physician. 


decides 


should become a Christian in order to 
profit from Christian drugs. 


Dr. 


3ruch, an experienced pedia- 


PSYCHOLOGY 





June 


trician and psychiatrist, has filled her 
book with many striking and stimula. 
ting observations on the complex 
problems of the modern parent. Recog- 
nition is given to the fact that we are 
living in a period of cultural transi- 
tion which makes them insecure and 
eager for the false security of scien- 
tifically established rules of child psy- 
chology. The reader is reminded of the 
fact so often forgotten by psychoana- 
lytical lawgivers that human relation- 
ships are largely unconscious and thus 
inaccessible to 


consciously — learred 


techniques of handling children 

The preceding account may suggest 
ited to 
idol smashing. Actually the book is so 
much concerned with constructive ob- 
that it clarify 
its theoretical foundations for readers 


that this book is mainly dev 


servations neglects t 


without medical experience. This re- 
viewer feels that it is his chief respon- 
sibility to state that he can back up 


the content of the book with his own 
clinical experience. The content itself 
deserves to be widely and carefully 


read because it is full of original and 


sensitive observations on the needs of 


contemporary children and, real 
novelty, contemporary parents. The 
book makes interesting and easy read- 
ing, but this should not deceive any- 
body about its earnest appeal for in- 


dividual responsibility in the face of 


pseudo-scientific dogmatisms. The book 
ends with the quotation “To thine own 
self be true’; it encourages the theo- 


logical reader to keep in mind that in 


child care too “conscientia semper est 
sequenda.” 

—GotTTHARD Booty, M.D 
Psychiatrist, and Associate of 
the Seminar on Religi and 
Health, Columbia University 
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HE WONDERFUL STORY OF 
HOW YOU WERE BORN by 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg (Hanover 
House—$2.00) 


Guides to explaining the all-impor- 
tant “facts of life” have frequently os- 
cillated between the twin dangers of 
sentimentality and coldly official biol- 
ogy. Mrs. Gruenberg has avoided both, 
and written a warmly natural 
answer to the ever-recurrent question 
—‘where do babies come from?” 


has 


Without evasion or inaccuracy she 
has told the facts simply in a way that 
meets what children need and want to 
know. She has done this without 
patronizing or “talking down” to her 
audience, and the result is that of a 
comfortable, relaxed conversation be- 
tween people who understand each 
other. This is no small achievement, 


RRENT BOOKS 63 
particularly on the subject of concep- 
tion and birth. In addition, Mrs. 
Gruenberg has without belaboring the 
point explained nature’s wonderful 
pattern of producing new life in all the 
animal world, with human birth as a 
part of that great pattern. Not only 
does this fit in with the child’s eager 
interest but aids him as well in his 
understanding. 


Throughout the book there is a real 
sense of joy, wonder, and dignity of 
the processes of conception and birth 
and an acknowledgement of the curi- 
interest of children as be- 
longing naturally to that wonder and 
dignity. This is an attitude that would 
spare the children of today and to- 
morrow the distorted shame and em- 
barrassment which has too often and 


ositv. and 


too long accompanied any reference to 
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sex. This is a book which should prove 
invaluable to parents and a real joy to 
children. The illustrations are delight- 
ful and should add to the pleasure of 
both adult and child. 

LEONTINE R. YOUNG 

School of Social Administration 

Ohio State University 


EXUAL HARMONY IN MAR- 
RIAGE by Oliver M. Butterfield 
Books—$1.50 ) 
Dr. Butterfield is a 
very helpful volume. It is written for 
those who are free to the truth 
want to find maximum in- 
sight and understanding 

The author 


guage. 


( Emerson 
This book by 


seek 
and who 
writes in simple lan- 
His point of view is practical 
and sensible. He deals with the subject 
sensitively and those who have hesi- 
tations about the sexual relationship 
can read it without being too shocked. 
It is written so that not only will the 
person receive 
value from it but, also, it will be help- 
ful to the person 
is limited or distorted 


who is well informed 


whose information 
The book con- 
tains sound medical, psychiatric, and 
sociological insights 

that the minister 
should have in his possession to give 


Here is a book 
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June 


to young couples as a basis for dis. 
cussion in the subsequent counseling 
process. The book is scientific and yet 
it is spiritual; it is sound and it is 
also warm and human. I commend i 
heartily. 

-Roy A. BURKHART 

Minister of First Communit 

Church, Columbus, Ohio 


HE SECRET OF LIFE by Roy 

A. Burkhart (Harper 

It seems to me that the theme of 
this thought-provoking little book is 
found on pages 62 and 63 where the 
author writes: “Now the 
that 


$1.25) 


writer knows 


there is only one satisfaction in 


life, and that is in the state being 
which is union with God, a state which 
has many stages. To the extent that 
one is enabled to come into that state 
of being—in the universe, within his 
own soul and with others—he can be 


active, he can love. If he has as his 





dominant desire in the life the realiza- 
tion of God, it will be fulfilled for, 
saith our God, ‘If with all your hearts 


ye truly seek me, ye shall ev 
find me.’ ” 


j 
*r truly 


The author points the way to 
a realization of the secret of life 
in seven chapters divided into two 
parts. Part I deals with The One 
Problem Before the World and is 
composed of three chay ters The 
Primary Question, What We Are 
Not, and Who Are We? 

Part II, titled Discovering Our 
True Nature has four chapters: Hav- 
ing the Dominant Wish, Finding the 
Meaning of Prayer, Finding the Free- 
dom to Love and Believe, and Press- 
ing on Toward the Goal. 

Appendix A is a plan of idual 
and group research and training that 
evidently grew out of a spiritual ex- 


periment conducted by the 
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his church. It is a practical plan that 
any pastor can use effectively with in- 
dividuals in his congregation. 
Appendix B is an extensive biblio- 
graphy of devotional classics on pray- 


er and worship, psychology, and aids 
to devotional Life. 

This book is not another Peace of 
Mind effort but is definitely refresh- 
ing and stimulating. 

-CARL J. SCHERZER 


Chaplain of the Protestant 
Deaconess Hospital 
Evansville, Indiana 

A Collection 


¢ TH ON TRIAL, 
of High School Essays and 


Selected Supplementary Material by 
Lucian J. Ciletti (Better the World 
Press, Washington, Pennsylvania— 
$3.75: on direct order, S32) 


As the title implies, this book re- 
presents a selection of 153 high school 
chosen by the author and a 
hoard of editors out of some thousands 
submitted in an essay contest under- 
written and organized by the author. 
The author, a World War II veteran 
and an ex-teacher and worker in hu- 


essays 


man relations, is deeply concerned 
with the role our youth can play in a 
future world. order, and rightly be- 


leves that all the stimulation and en- 
couragement possible must be 
to young people in their attempt to 


given 
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NOW! .... 
SEX 
GUIDE 
to Happy 
Marriage 


By EDWARD F. 1 ty ee 
M. R. C. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY Says: 

“Remarkably comprehen nsive and helpful. . . . 4 A must for 
clergymen and counselors.’ 

TODAY’‘S HEALTH Says: 

“This book gives the ‘facts of life’-—straight, frank, de- 
tailed and explicit. It covers all the subjects one expects in 
such a book, including the control of conception . . . L. 
Dickinson's illustrations are clear and to the point.” 

With expert illustrations @ 352 pages 

$3.00 Postfree. 5-day Money Back Guarantee 

Emerson Books, Inc., Dept. 563-H, 251 W. 19th St., N.Y. 11 
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ONFIRMATION 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 
Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 








ing a sermon. 
By J. B. Deaver 


ing of a sermon. 


1443 N. Newkirk St. 








Dept. 
Sermons based on this method are solicited. 


TO THE MEN WHO WANT TO PREACH BETTER 


You will find an amazing answer in this new method of construct- 
It is so easy and simple, 
THE CARPENTER’S METHOD OF PREACHING 
Cooke, tells you how 
uplifting power. Takes the mystery and difficulty out of the build- 
Defines the element that makes sermons great, 
and shows you how to use this element to turn preaching into a 
thrilling experience. 
struggle for his sermons.’ 
Order your copy of this book now. $2.95 from— 
THE SEABOARD PRESS 
Book Mfgr. for the Profession 


yet so effective. 


to construct a sermon of 


“It is a godsend to the man who has to 
"—From a preacher. 


Phila. 21, Pa. 
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think through their own role in this 
“age of anxiety.” 

It would be unfair to look for unique 
and original contributions in this ma- 
terial. The essays, however, represent 
the frank, thoughtful, and often deeply 
felt representative 
group of young people. They should 
make material for 
young people as well as older people, 
particularly in Sunday School work. 

Simon Donicer, Eprror 
Pastoral Psychology 


convictions of a 


excellent reading 


SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 
Below are listed the more im- 
portant books received this month which we 
are unable to review in this issue, either be- 


some of 


cause the reviews have not yet reached us, 
or because of lack of space. We hope to be 
able to review many of them in coming 
issues. 


RELIGION IN 20TH CENTURY 
Herbert Wallace 


AMERICA. By 
Schneider, Professor of 
Philosophy and Columbia Uni 
versity. Harvard University Press. $4.25. 
An analysis of the chief trends of religion 


Religion, 


in America during the first half of the 
twentieth century. 
Lire 1s Witxh Propte. By Mark Zborow- 


with a Foreword 
Internati Universi- 
ties Press. $5.00. A study of East European 
Jewish culture and life done 
under the auspices of the Columbia Univer- 


ski and Elizabeth Herzog, 


by Margaret Mead nal 


community 


sity Research on Contemporary Cultures 
a book which, in the words of Margaret 
Mead, brings to life a culture which sur- 


vived for almost a millenium, perpetuating 


its values of reason, responsibility, and joy, 


often under hardship, sometimes with 
humor, sometimes with tears 

PERSONALITY IN NATURE, SOCIETY, AND 
Cutture. By Kluckhohn, Murray, and 
Schneider. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. $8.00. This 
is a new edition, just revised and consider- 


ably enlarged, by a group of outstanding an- 


thropologists, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
Lawrence 
Allport, John 


Dollard, and Margaret Mead, revealing what 


and educators them, 


among 


Frank, Erich Fromm, Gordon 


the social sciences have discovered about the 


tormation and social development of per- 
I I 


sonality. 
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(Continued from page 8) 


who caught his spirit and were changg 
by him had either a personal or 
very intimate relationship with hi 

“Moreover, it becomes increasingf 
clear to anyone who is in the ministy 
that insight rarely grows as one talk 
to a large group. Lives are really 
changed in small groups and in coum 
seling situations. With many peopl 
insight only grows when they begin f 


talk and someone returns their feels 































ings and thoughts to him. Many peo- 
ple only come to understand them- 
selves as their feelings and thoughts 
are returned to them objectively by 
another person. 

“When I came to First Community 
Church more than eighteen years ago 
[ committed the church to a program 
of counseling, and to a ministry of 
counseling, and the longer I am in the 
ministry the more [I am sure that real 
lives are changed in counseling situa- 


tions and in small groups. This does 


not mean that the sermon does not 
have a place, but its significance is de- 
pendent upon the growth that takes 


place through counseling, through 
small groups and through a vital par- 
ticipation on the part of the people 


in the ministry of the church 








CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


If you are changing your address per- 
manently, please be sure to notify us, so 
that you will receive every issue of 
PastoRAL PsYCHOLOGY ‘promptly. When 
advising us of a change of address, please 
indicate both your old and new address, 
with postal-zone number if any. You 
should also notify your local post office 
of your change of address. 
four weeks for effecting 
Address all correspondence 
GREAT NECK, 


Please allow 
this change. 
to PasroraL PsyYcCHOLocy, 
NEW YORK. 
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oughts free book tells you about a plan now being used by more than 400 successful pastors w hich made 
sible for them to increase their church attendance from 30 to 60 per cent; to increase their church 

ely by tions from 20 to 50 per cent; a plan that not only saves their time but also broadens their sphere 


biuence; a plan that enabled them to present the Gospel to every man, woman and child in their 
belive communities. 


munity 

irs a . _ 4 

"s his Book Tells You How a Parish Paper Will 

ograr 

try Of fase Church Attendance is your personal representative. entering every 
in the ; visiting regularly every home. a parish pa- home in the community. 


rekindles enthusiasm for your church. It at- ’ ; = 
at Tem k: those who do not attend any church services. Save Your Time 
situa- ; It makes far more pastoral calls than you can 
's does Ft and Hold the Young Folk ever hope to make personally. It brings joy and 
es not parish paper gives the news of the Sunday comfort to the sick and shut-in. It keeps all in- 
wl and makes the young people conscious of formed. 











is de- rresponsibility to the church. : - 

kes Add to Church Finances 
takes : : 

nrough fen Your Sphere of Influence Parish paper publishers report that collections 
5 wrish paper keeps you in touch with mem- always improve as members and friends take a 

al paf- § out-of-town members and non-members. It greater interest in the program of their church. 

people 

° ieee en ee ee 

a INVESTIGATE and THEN DECIDE 

P ples, prices and full particulars regarding our seri U 

; he helpful sixteen-page illustrated Parish Manual 3 THIs 

hae letailed explanation of publishing procedure fill Tr Cou 

us, 0 a mail the coupon. Do it NOW. No obligation, of ae Nat; 

= of Grang onal 
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office 


2cting 
dence 
NECK, Ottawa Ave. 
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The graceful beauty and simplicity of 

each piece of L. L. Sams & Sons furniture 

is carefully designed to harmonize with the 
architecture of the church... adding 
years and years of modern comfort 

LEY and ageless reverence. 


WACO TEXAS 





First Methodist Church Architect 
Bryan, Texas Edward Bodet 











MANUFACTURERS OF DISTINCTIVE CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
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